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Next Month— 


@ The February issue will 
contain practical classroom 
helps for various kinds of 
activity programs. The 
titles include: “How We 
Learned About Indians,” 
“Making Group Stories,” 
“We Go Places—An Ex- 
cursion Program,” and 
“Solving a Problem—An 
Experiment in Dictionary 
Making.” In 


“Personality Development 


addition, 


and Adjustment Through 
Number,” the third article 
in the series on the con- 
tributions of subject matter 
to personality development, 
and a description of an all 
day kindergarten program 
in a consolidated rural 


school.—The Editors. 
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Courtesy Practical Drawing Company 


Kindergarten 


In A WELL-LIGHTED, cheerful room, a group of small 
children is industriously studying under the charge of a teacher and her 
young assistant. Some are reading, others are writing on slates. The chil- 
dren are grouped informally about the room as is usual in the original 
kindergarten plan. A door at the end of the room opens upon a narrow 
street, and through the tall windows on either side of the door can be 
seen the red brick houses across the way. 

This photograph is taken from a painting made by Claus Meyer, a 
German genre painter who was born in Linden near Hanover and 
studied at the Academies of Nuremberg and Munich. Red is the pre- 
dominating color in the original painting, evidently used to accent the 
otherwise quiet color arrangement. 

















Editorial Comment 
The Teacher and His Community 


Tue dynamic character of modern life makes in- 
creasingly important harmonious and satisfying human relationships. 
Much of the teacher's success depends upon these relationships—rela- 
tionships with children and youth; relationships with parents; relation- 
ships in community life. 

Relationships may be either “‘mechanistic,”” or “organic.” Mechanistic 
relationships are “‘one-way’’; they are on the master and servant level. 
The dominance of administrators over teachers, teachers over children, 
parents over children, teachers over parents, parents over teachers is an 
example of mechanistic relationships in human affairs. Organic rela- 
tionships are ‘“‘two-way’’ and are fostered by mutual confidence and 
respect, by discussion, and by the sharing of responsibilities. Organic 
relationships serve to develop the best that is in teachers, parents and 
pupils. They tend to develop self-direction, security, and confidence. 

The relationships of the teacher to his community vary under differ- 
ent philosophies of life. Some communities operate a Fascist regime. 
Under such conditions teachers are selected, not on the basis of the 
contribution which they make to democratic living, but on the basis of 
conformity to static ideas. Quite different is the role of the teacher who 
is privileged to live and work in a community where democratic ideals 
prevail. He is employed on the merit basis. He is expected to be sensi- 
tive and responsive to the needs of growing children. His school follows 
no set program slavishly, but makes the experiences of living children 
in real homes, working on real problems, the basis of the curriculum. 


Two major premises must be considered in thinking 
through this whole problem of teacher-community relationships. The 
first one is that the school is only one factor in the educational process. 
Parents have obligations, responsibilities and, if you please, opportunities 
and privileges in connection with the education of children. The teacher 
is selected to give major attention to organized education in the schools. 
The parent needs to give just as much attention to education in home 
and community. The teacher who is effective will give much attention 
to home and community experience, home and community environ- 
ment, for the community forces affect either for good or ill the work 
of the teacher in the school. In some cases these forces are to be used; 
in others, they must be counter-acted or all of the work of the teacher 
will go for nought. 
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The community which desires to provide an effective education for 
its children and youth must expect from the teacher: 


That he be a student of child life and have an intimate knowledge of how 
growth takes place. 

That he himself develop the emotional stability so essential to a well- 
integrated personality. 

That he know community environment through participation in commu- 
nity life and community living. 

hat he provide opportunities where children may have meaningful and 
significant experiences of importance to them and to the society of which 
they are a part. 

That his every action exemplify the principles of democratic, cooperative 
living. 

Here again, we meet the problem of two-way organic relationships. 
A community which would have effective teachers for its children must 
do its part. School-home-community must not foster split-personalities, 
but must be a constructive force in an integrated program of education. 
Parents must assume the double responsibility of seeing that conditions 
are provided which will enable the teacher to work effectively, and 
develop in their own homes and in the community those parent-child 
relationships which foster respect, and love, and goodwill. Among other 
things, it is necessary for a community: 

To provide economic security for the teacher so that he may devote him- 
self wholeheartedly to the task of education. 

To respect the personality of the teacher, recognize his professional skill, 
protect him in his time-honored position, accept him as a member of the 
community, 

To take the lead in creating a community environment which will strengthen 
rather than break down the ideals of the school. 

To recognize that every influence playing = the child—movies, play- 
grounds, housing—have an effect upon his education, and to take steps to 
see that conditions prevail which provide a favorable educational climate. 

To recognize that the education of parents for changing conditions is an 
important factor in guaranteeing to children equality of educational oppor- 
tunity. 


Wiauen organic two-way parent-child-teacher (note that 
“child” is the connecting link) relationships are developed, the teacher 
gains because his work is appreciated. The nature of child life is better 
appreciated through an understanding of these relationships and what 
is implied in them. Happy family living is fostered by relationships 
which remove friction and create an environment of mutual respect 
and love. Where parent-child-teacher relationships are constructively 
developed, relationships of neighbor with neighbor improve, the neces- 
sity for cooperative effort is recognized, and the community becomes a 
better place for children to live in, and to grow up in. A climate favor- 


able to education is established. 
—WILLIAM H. Bristow 


Mr. Bristow is general secretary of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 














Hilltop—A Community Experiment 


PATTY SMITH HILL 


In OCTOBER 1932, when the financial 
panic brought such misery into the families 
of the unemployed all over the United States, 
it required the penetrating insight of a social 
genius to discover the fact that the member 
of the family who was apparently forgotten 
by society was the preschool child. Provisions 
for feeding and clothing needy children of 
school age were often secured through sym- 
pathetic teachers, but the younger children 
left in the darkness and misery of the homes 
were in tragic need of the very necessities of 
life. It was at this period that the Federal 
grant providing nursery schools for the two- 
to four-year-old child was issued. 

Through the courtesy of the trustees of the 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America, a 
large, sunny house was loaned us, rent free. 
The Federal grant at that time provided no 
funds for rent, repairs, heat, water or light. 
So, with the cooperation of Dean Russell, we 
secured a grant from the New York Founda- 
tion. This grant was so ably administered by 
Teachers College that it paid all the expenses 
for several years instead of just for the one 
anticipated. 

Since an ambitious parental program was a 
large part of our project from the first, one 
of the largest and most attractive rooms in 
the building was set aside for this purpose, 
but no funds were available for furnishings. 





For more than a score of years a small group of leaders liv- 
ing in the Columbia University neighborhood has been inter- 
ested in setting up some form of community cooperation among 
the twenty or more world-renowned institutions of learning 
and religion situated on Morningside Heights. 

Repeated efforts have been made in this direction; some 
plans have been carried through to success and survival, while 
others have fallen through either from lack of sustained in- 
terest, inability to finance, or the excessive time and strength 
demanded from faculty and staff workers already over-loaded 
with duties. 

However, each experiment—though isolated and short-lived 
—has left its mark, and some have evolved from one form 
into another as experience proved advisable. 


Miss: Hill describes an experiment in com- 
munity betterment initiated and conducted by 
members of the department of nursery-kin- 
dergarten-first-grade education of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in the slums 
near the University. Community betterment 
is a challenging frontier of which educators 
are becoming increasingly aware. 


Appeals were sent out in all directions, and 
the Salvation Army was the first to come to 
our rescue with a liberal supply of attractive, 
reconditioned furniture. 

When the building was finally ready for 
occupancy, parents of all classes, races and 
creeds stood at the door with infants in arms 
and toddlers galore eagerly awaiting their 
turn to register their children who were 
within the age limit. 

While waiting for the building repairs to 
be completed, the nursery workers assigned 
to our unit were trained free of charge at 
Teachers College, not only in the principles 
and practices of nursery school education, 
but in the art of home visiting. As a result, 
parents were already acquainted with the 
future teachers of their toddlers and every 
teacher knew the home background and 
family tragedies, economic or social, of the 
children who were to attend the nursery 
school. Even the shopkeepers in the neigh- 
borhood were visited and knew that they, 
too, were to play their part in this new com- 
munity project. They saved all sorts and con- 
ditions of contributions in goods and waste 
materials which the teachers transformed in- 
to temporary tables, chairs, and cupboards. 

The Federal grant provided for parental 
education, so work with mothers and fathers 
was initiated immediately. Fortunately for 
our project, we had a highly trained parental 
worker who volunteered to take over this 
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work which she did with zeal, working night 
and day for two years with no salary. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 

Our first aim was to increase intelligent 
care of children and homes. These problems 
were approached through varied forms of 
demonstration. Real babies were bathed, 
either by our nurse or our parental worker. 
We also urged mothers or fathers to be pres- 
ent when medical examinations were made, 
and curative work set up or arranged for in 
some other cooperating institution in the 
vicinity. 

Parents in groups observed and partici- 
pated in the selection, preparation, cooking 
and serving of food. Together they were 
taken to markets after home budgets had 
been made for individuals and groups, with 
the parental worker as guide. Five and ten 
cent stores were visited and dishes and 
utensils selected both for beauty and utility. 
When the limitations of home budgets and 
poor kitchen equipment became a problem, 
offers were made for studying these im the 
home, demonstrations following with what 
was available in their own kitchens and their 
own budgets. 

Groups were helped to locate dependable 
markets in the neighborhood, followed by 
discussions of how to select the best food 
values with limited budgets. Dispossessed 
families, necessarily moving into still darker 
and more unsanitary quarters, had their fu- 
ture unpromising homes visited and demon- 
strations of how to make the best use of their 
old furnishings. Painting old, drab furni- 
ture, cans, trays, empty cheese and butter 
tubs with gay colors and designs to brighten 
their own dark kitchens gave them keen 
pleasure. This happiness was due not only 
to the product itself, but to an almost in- 
toxicating sense of personal achievement 
never before dreamed possible by people 
who had never had an opportunity to use 
paints and brushes. 

All discussions of etiquette and manners 
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were of absorbing interest. This hunger to 
learn more about the social amenities was 
deeply touching to those of us who felt that 
we, perhaps, had had more than our share of 
the good things of life. 


EXCURSIONS AND CREATIVE CELEBRATIONS 


Our second aim in parental work was to 
provide educational opportunities for the 
parents themselves—opportunities only in- 
directly related to their responsibilities as 
parents. 

Excursions were utilized whenever possi- 
ble since they proved to be a wonderful 
source for enlarging limited experience and 
broadening narrow conceptions of life. The 
Good Housekeeping Institute, the Museums 
and Housing Exhibits made us welcome. The 
Horace Mann parents invited our mothers, 
bearing their infants in their arms, to attend 
some of their conferences. They, in turn, 
participated in the Hilltop discussion groups 
and demonstrations. 

Our earliest experiences in the neighbor- 
hood revealed the fact that there was no one 
binding interest, even among the institutions 
of learning in the locality. These pursued 
their own way, with the needs of the com- 
munity as a whole almost ignored. 

The poor parents in the valley below were 
necessarily leading starved, isolated lives 
with no intellectual or emotional satisfac- 
tions. Small groups drawn together by re- 
ligious or racial sympathy, or united only in 
racial or religious antagonisms were their 
only social bonds. How to break over or 
through these narrow limitations, while pre- 
serving and respecting the best, was a difh- 
cult problem. But one need was observable 
in all, namely, the desire for some interest 
outside of themselves and their own troubles 
and struggles. They were but poor “‘grown- 
up” children, in dire need of some form of 
developing service, recreation or pleasure 
on their own level of maturity. 

We realized that good W.P.A. concerts 
and theatrical performances could be 
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secured; but after a few experiences in 
amusements for them, we saw that they did 
not need so much to hear other people sing, 
or see others dance, or act. W hat they wanted 
was to sing, to dance, and to act themselves. 
As one watched, a whole group singing and 
swaying with the rhythm of some utterly 
worthless song heard, perhaps, over the 
radio or at the movies, was a moving sight! 
The song in itself might be sentimental or 
even suggestively vulgar, but the atmosphere 
rang with song, and changed the attitude of 
the whole group from passive to active, liv- 
ing interest. After such mass singing some- 
thing seemed to have happened to the group, 
unifying and binding them in some mysteri- 
ous bond or sense of oneness. What could 
we do with this group interest? Dancing 
parties seem to lead nowhere, and were dis- 
tinctly difficult to guide. 

Finally we hit upon the idea of creative 
celebrations of the high-days and holidays 
of all races and faiths. A risk was involved 
we knew, but if we could interest each in the 
festivals of other nationalities than their 
own, other religions than their own, and 
learn to celebrate them together with sym- 
pathy and understanding, we felt the risk 
was worth the attempt. 

After a discussion of what was happening 
at that time in other countries—cruel 
persecutions because of differences in race 
and faith—an appeal was made for their 
cooperation in making America a land of 
religious and political tolerance, with respect 
for all differences in national backgrounds, 
traditions and customs. The contributions of 
all nations to the richness of our national 
culture was stressed, together with ways and 
means to plan our part in preserving these, 
thus broadening our own sympathies and 
understanding of other peoples. 

Attention was also drawn to the fact that 
we, as a group, were Jew and Gentile, 
Catholic and Protestant, using a beautiful 
building provided by the Jewish Seminary, 
meeting in a social room furnished by the 
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Salvation Army, with teachers, house- 
workers and staff representing every de- 
nomination and _ nationality imaginable. 
Could we, the recipients of these gifts, in 
return serve our country in one of the darkest 
hours of its history by proving to the world 
that such a group as ours could learn to pull 
together with interracial and interreligious 
tolerance and sympathy? 

They rose to the call, irrespective of na- 
tionality and class, when Hallowe'en was 
suggested for our first festival. This was not 
only the immediate holiday chronologically 
ahead of us, but the one least likely to bring 
up differences in race or creed. 

Plans for this celebration were largely 
turned over to the parents themselves, with 
little or no guidance or preparation offered 
from us. Of course it was childishly planned 
and conducted, but it revealed some native 
talent, and gave us an opportunity to study 
the parents themselves with their limitations 
and varied abilities. At their request, we the 
teachers, were to be guests and they hosts 
and hostesses. Five- and ten-cent donations 
provided somewhat ill-advised refreshments, 
which at the moment of readiness stimulated 
a dash for the coffee and cakes, when the 
duties of host and hostess were temporarily 
forgotten. Nothing was said at the time, but 
when mothers gathered the next day to dis- 
cuss their party, with plans for the future, 
they were tactfully led to locate the best and 
the weakest points in their former plans. 

After this, every festival was carefully 
thought out, with the service rehearsed in 
advance in order to learn the accepted mode 
of meeting guests at the door, removal and 
care of their wraps, seating guests advanta- 
geously, and serving of food. When we ar- 
rived (all unconscious of their previous 
dramatization of our appearance in rehearsal 
form) we were so overwhelmed with cour- 
tesy that for the moment we thought we must 
be at a Junior League or Columbia University 
reception. 

From this time on it was decided that all 
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festivals should be preceded by an illustrated 
simple presentation of their historical or re- 
ligious origins. After each festival, a dis- 
cussion of their own efforts took place. We 
located causes of failure and discussed how 
to prevent future mistakes. This was so tact- 
fully carried out by our parental leader that 
no feelings were hurt, and there was no loss 
of confidence in their own abilities. 

When Thanksgiving was suggested for 
their next festival, discussion again led to 
their need for knowledge of its historical 
origin, and an invitation was sent to Dr. 
Christine Cook of Teachers College, who 
specializes in American Literature. She re- 
sponded, bringing a mass of illustrative ma- 
terials showing early American homes, furni- 
ture, foods, customs, and religious observ- 
ances. Later, Mrs. Cahan, the parental work- 
er, with the cooperation of a carefully 
selected committee of Horace Mann mothers, 
helped them to weave their newly acquired 
knowledge of early American history into a 
pageant and series of tableaux. 

We were astonished and impressed by the 
fine dignity of their presentation with a cer- 
tain beauty of its own, owing largely to sin- 
cerity of feeling and absolute freedom from 
self-consciousness. Limited stage settings al- 
so forced a modernistic simplicity. An old 
screen had to do for a curtain; Riverside 
Church loaned a few pumpkins, some corn, 
wheat and fruits which they had used in a 
Thanksgiving festival. Costumes were im- 
provised out of odds and ends from every- 
where, which with guidance made quite 
good stage effects. 

The parents learned how to make their 
own introductions and announcements of 
each succeeding tableau; and we teachers 
and the audience sat quietly awaiting the 
next number even when necessary “hitches” 
lengthened the waits unduly. 

The next festival on the calendar was the 
Feast of Lights when the Jews’ historical 
background was presented with illustrative 
materials. The hymns were sung, and prayers 
read together with the ceremonial of light- 
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ing each candle. While the beautiful cere- 
monials of prayers and lighting were pre- 
sented by a Jewish mother, Roman Catholics 
and Protestant parents listened and partici- 
pated with genuine interest in the history of 
another race and religion. 

When the Christmas season approached, 
the mass of traditional material required 
two evenings for the presentation of its 
origin in the mid-winter solstice, followed 
by illustrative materials and a recital of the 
Christmas customs of all nationalities in re- 
lation to our own. The origin of our holly 
and mistletoe wreaths, the Yule logs of the 
North and the Saturnalia of the South were 


discussed. The Christmas customs, songs and | 


dances of England, France, Scandinavia, 
Russia, and Germany were of absorbing in- 
terest. 

Out of these materials the parents selected 
their own carols, customs and traditions to 
dramatize, and Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant united in the celebration. 
They created, staged and presented their own 
dramatization under the guidance of their 
parental leader and an occasional expert 
called in for advice. 

So on through the year. St. Valentine’s 
Day brought out an unexpected and inter- 
esting discussion of what to do about sweet- 
hearts and sex problems. St. Patrick’s Day 
and April Fool’s Day provided great fun; 
and May Day, its ancient significance and 
relation to labor celebrations today.’ 


STUDENT-TEACHER PARTICIPATION 

As our neighborhood plan, before the 
opening of the Federal nursery school, had 
been to offer services to all age levels in 
family groups, this was our next experiment. 

There were no Federal funds for this work 
with the older sisters and brothers of the 
nursery school children, and the adults in 
the neighborhood in the after-school and 
evening hours. 





1 These holiday festivals were later discontinued, not from 
lack of interest and success, but because of the advisability of 
withdrawing all volunteer supervision when officially ap- 
pointed, salaried supervisors took over all responsibility. 
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Some of us on the faculty of Teachers 
College had been urging a new type of 
teacher-training for many years. This group, 
realizing that the community was as power- 
ful an influence in stimulating criminal 
tendencies, as the home and the school, had 
been eager to find a laboratory for the train- 
ing of future teachers in a knowledge of the 
“whole child,” as set in the family and the 
community. We were convinced that this 
was the next forward step in teacher-train- 
ing, and that a laboratory would develop 
broader concepts of the school as a coordinat- 
ing center in which a community conscious- 
ness might grow, together with the desire to 
reconstruct their own surroundings in co- 
operation with the staff of the school. 

A small group of students from New Col- 
lege, under the direction of Dr. Agnes 
Snyder, made a thorough study and survey 
of the neighborhood—housing and rentals, 
recreational facilities, playgrounds, churches, 
manufacturies, stores and the economic 
status of the families and the community. 

Before the students began their practice 
teaching with these older girls and boys, not 
only the parents, but the children themselves 
were interviewed in order to discover what 
the people desired as well as needed. We 
wanted to learn from them what individual 
group needs were still unprovided for by 
the school, the church and the family. Cur- 
ricula were built around this knowledge of 
the desires and needs of the people, as they 
saw them. 

We soon had about fifty graduate and un- 
dergraduate students of Teachers College and 
New College creating a new kind of curricu- 
lum. These enthusiastic young teachers of 
the future were absorbed in studying the un- 
satisfied desires, the hungers and longings 
of children and adults living in a starved 
environment during the twenty-four hour 
day, the seven-day week, and the twelve- 
month year. What an array of data for cur- 
riculum construction! It was a regenerating 
experience! 

Graduate students in health were learning 
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how to give every child a health examination 
under the school physician. Classes in art, 
music (piano and chorus), drama, dancing, 
baseball, chemistry, stenography, photogra- 
phy, foreign languages, and camp cooking 
were soon on the register. 

With a hundred nursery school children 
in the morning and two hundred and fifty 
older boys and girls in the afternoon, and 
high school and adult education classes in 
the evening, our capacity was soon reached 
with an eager group clamoring for oppor- 
tunity. 

Teachers conditioned in the “three R” 
type of curriculum were quickly regenerated, 
and a wholly new concept of the responsi- 
bility of the teacher and the school was evi- 
dent among all of us. 


THE FUTURE 


This work has now gone on for three 
years on the original grant, but all grants 
end, and the future now hangs on funds to 
go forward and expand this unpretentious 
beginning, with only a few people back of 
it, into a great, all-inclusive experiment in 
municipal living for all classes of society, 
irrespective of differences in opportunity, 
economic status, race or creed. 

A laboratory is now available for all of 
the twenty or more educational institutions 
on the hill in which the teachers, artists, 
musicians, theologians, rabbis, architects, 
and social workers could be prepared for 
future community service in any locality they 
may be elected to direct. 

What of the future for this community 
experiment? Who knows? Community tre- 
generation with the school as a coordinating 
and directive agent? We hope so! The neigh- 
borhood is eager, the harvest is ready, but 
the workers are few. Dozens, or hundreds of 
these small community experiments in build- 
ing a mew society even on a small scale, 
might lead us to the much discussed new 
social order without the necessity for turn- 
ing the world upside down to bring it 
about. 








Adventures Through Maps 


MILDRED E. PRICE 


Ir IS possible to travel the whole world 
over and yet stay right in the home or school- 
room if we have a keen interest in maps. 
Maps open up vistas of unknown lands and 
supply the motive for alert, interested re- 
search. They give a world of magic to the 
elementary school child, not the magic of 
the fairy tale, but the everyday magic of the 
world about him. Maps are the spice of a 
school program. 

We like to collect maps and make scrap- 
books of them at school. Many of the chil- 
dren make their own collections at home. 
Where do we obtain these maps? The oil 
companies are generous with their road 
maps. Daily papers, especially the Sunday 
editions, publish excellent maps to illustrate 
the news of the world. Others are found in 
the feature stories and advertisements of the 
magazines. 

Associations of Commerce in the larger 
cities often publish historical and industrial 
maps of their communities. Many of these 
maps are pictorial or cartoon maps, ap- 
pealing to the elementary school child, but 
while they amuse, they also teach. Railroad 
and steamship companies have maps and 
charts of trade routes. A number of the big 
manufacturing concerns have booklets and 
maps tracing their products to our homes. 
Writing to these concerns for their free ma- 
terial motivates letter writing in the English 
period. 


UsEs OF MAPs 


Map study need not be stereotyped and 
formal; it can develop reasoning ability and 
quicken interest in the country to be studied. 
Before reading in the text about any section 
of the world, we first find the relief map 
and try to decide what we think life will be 


One effective way of orienting a child to the ) 
world in which he lives is to interest him in 
map making and map study. Maps help to 
give him a feeling for place as well as for 
time—two concepts most essential for his in- 

| tellectual and emotional development. Miss 
Price, teacher of sixth grade in the Mary W. 
French school, Decatur, Illinois, describes 
several different kinds of map making and 
tells why she thinks them worthwhile. } 





like-there, noting the determining factors of ; 


location and surface features. Instead of just 
naming the rivers, we try to decide whether 
they are navigable at all times of the year 
and whether their principal use will be for 
transportation or for power. 

We were beginning the study of the 
Scandinavian Peninsula recently in a sixth 
grade. I said, “The population of Norway 
is twenty-three per square mile while that 
of Sweden is thirty-eight. Can you see any 
reason for the difference?’ Immediately 
came the response, ‘There is a much larger 
plain in Sweden than in Norway.” 

We found Norway to be mountainous 
with an irregular coast line which made it 
necessary for the Norwegians to turn to the 
sea for a living. Such a study of a relief map 
calls for interpretation of the new through 
that which is already known. Then we 
turned to our text to check our conclusions, 
reading with a purpose and more intelli- 
gently than if we were just trying to find the 
answers to factual questions. 

Maps can be used for reference many 
times each day. We keep a big world map 
on the front wall and use it often. In the 
discussion of current events we locate each 
place mentioned in the reports. Byrd’s ex- 
peditions were traced day by day. Homes of 
the characters we meet in our readers and 
story books are located. Before reading ‘‘Sea 
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Fever” and “Roadways,” the children find 
where Masefield lived in his early life and 
see at once that he would be interested in 
the sea. Frequent reference to the map builds 
up familiarity with the world and skill in 
locating places quickly. 


PICTORIAL Maps 

Then there is the making of maps. It 
is never a chore but fun for the class. The 
question always comes soon in the study of 
any country, ‘““When can we make a map?” 
Sometimes these maps are large committee 
projects and sometimes small individual 
maps. Map making can be invaluable in the 
socialization of the spoiled child and in the 
encouragement of the mentally handicapped 
child who cannot contribute much to the 
class recitation. Too, since we retain best 
that which we visualize, pictorial maps help 
to build up true concepts of those lands about 
which we study. 
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The careful readers make the most interesting maps. 


The making of pictorial maps is not 
limited to the geography period. In hygiene, 
a map showing the food habits of peoples 
around the globe can be made in connection 
with the study of diet habits and their ef- 
fects upon the stature and energy of the 
races. A map of favorite book characters 
is an interesting project for literature. 

History furnishes many subjects for map 
drawing. A series of maps made into a 
frieze showing the dawn of history or early 
explorations are interesting projects. These 
friezes can be made on ordinary wrapping 
paper with bright colored crayons or fresco 
paints. The making of such a frieze furnishes 
the motive for research concerning the dress, 
weapons, transportation, and homes so that 
the illustrative pictures may be correct his- 
torically. 

The making of a map can serve as a test 
of individual ability to comprehend that 
which is read. In our study of the war be- 
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tween the Greeks and Persians we drew the 
outlines of Greece and Persia, then read in 
the text about the Persian invasion, and 
showed the route pictorially. A new word, 
pontoon, was found in the dictionary, and a 
picture of one was drawn across the Helles- 
pont. Men from Ethiopia and Central Asia 
were shown on their way to join the Persian 
army. Xerxes, wearing his crown, was shown 
flogging the Hellespont. The children de- 
cided that the careful readers made the most 
interesting maps. 

At one time our fourth grade geography 
course of study called for a study of city, 
country, and state. It was difficult to arouse 
interest in the study of the home city, Deca- 
tur, because the children felt they already 
knew all about it, not realizing that their 
knowledge was unorganized and superficial. 

However, we decided to make a pictorial 
map of Decatur. First, we purchased four 
large sheets of black cardboard, thirty-six 
by twenty-four inches, upon which to make 
our map. The class was divided into four 
committees, and each committee made one 
section of the map. Each group was respons- 
ible for finding out what should be placed 
on the map. Telephone directories, an old 
map of Decatur, and materials from the local 
Association of Commerce were used for this 
research work. 

The principal streets were shown by lines 
painted with white poster paint. The bus 
lines were shown by dotted lines of orange 
paint. Tiny buses were cut from orange paper 
with the names of the lines printed upon 
them with black ink. Street car lines were 
shown in yellow with tiny yellow paper cars. 
The electric interurban lines were shown in 
brown. Signs told to which nearby city each 
car was bound. Railroads were shown in red 
with double lines crisscrossed for ties. These 
railroads came into the city from all direc- 
tions. Highways were shown in white, and 
the children copied the actual state markers 
in making their tiny signposts. 

We decided that we could only show the 
large industries and public buildings. Tiny 
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school buildings were cut of red paper. One 
child pasted a small white bed upon the 





front of the hospital. A picture was placed 
upon the Art Institute. Upon the factory 
buildings were put tiny cut-outs of the” 
products of each factory. The committee 
working upon the section in which Lake 
Decatur is located showed the use of the lake ~ 
pictorially. The lake area was painted blue 

and the park areas green. Tiny golfers were 

pasted on the golf greens. Names were — 


printed on the black cardboard with white — 
ink. The chairman of each group, a superior — 
child, assigned to his committee the different — 
tasks, and every child was represented in — 


the map making. 

When the four sections were completed 
and shellacked, they were hinged together 
with black gummed tape. The map could be 
folded up when not in use. The children 
loved to stand in front of it and talk together 
about it. One child said, “Now I see what 
you meant when you said that one reason 
why Decatur has grown is because it is a 
railroad center.” The making of the map 
called for individual and class excursions, 
much research, and a knowledge of drawing 
to scale. Following classes used it in their 
study of the city. 

Any study of geographical forms offers 
opportunities for making pictorial maps. For 
example: a study of shore forms can be com- 
pleted with a map showing a peninsula, an 
island, a lighthouse, a cape, a bay, and a 
harbor. Illustrating these forms provides an 
excellent test of his real understanding of 
them. Attractive maps can be made on 
Manila drawing paper and tinted with water 
colors. If when completed they are painted 
on both sides with linseed oil, they have the 
appearance of old parchment maps. 


SANDTABLE MAPs 
The making of a sandtable map can sum- 
marize any unit of work. We once made a 
map of the State of Illinois after a study of 
the deep waterway connecting Lake Michi- 
gan and the Mississippi River then in the 
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These wooden maps were not only interesting to make but decorative as well. 


process of construction. First we shaped the 
state in the sandbox, working out the eleva- 
tions. We made tiny ditches in the sand for 
the principal rivers and canals, and with a 
pastry tube filled these ditches with plaster 
of Paris colored with bluing. The locations 
of the new locks and dams were shown with 
signs made of Dennison stickers and match 
sticks. Upon its completion one child said, 
“We are right when we sing, ‘By thy rivers 
gently flowing, Illinois!’ ”’ 

Once we fashioned the United States in 
our sandtable, following an imaginary jour- 
ney from coast to coast on the Lincoln High- 
way. One committee shaped the map. To get 
the general outline, we removed the sand 
and placed a paper map another group had 
made in the bottom of the box. Then we built 
up the map with very wet sand to show the 
highlands and lowlands. 

A few of the main rivers were made in 
the same way as described above. To shape 
the Great Lakes, one child cut them from 
pasteboard, and then this pattern was pressed 


-down into the sand. A committee hollowed 


out the lakes and filled them with the blue 
plaster of Paris, being careful to show how 
one lake flows into another. The Lincoln 


Highway was poured in white. The sign com- 
mittee made the markers, showing principal 
cities with their population, distances be- 
tween points, and interesting places we had 
stopped during our journey. 

A committee for each section prepared tiny 
models to place in the sand. Clay hogs and 
green crepe paper corn stalks were put along 
the Iowa division on the road. Lumps of 
coal were placed near Pittsburgh. A tiny flat 
boat loaded with iron ore sailed on Lake 
Superior. The map, together with the scrap- 
book of scenes along the road, built up a 
visual knowledge of our country for those 
children who lacked imagination or sufficient 
experiences to get the correct impression 
from the printed page. And not the least 
important outcome is the slow child’s joy 
in his achievements in such a project. 


RELIEF Maps 

Another kind of map which can be made 
by younger children is the relief map of 
modeling clay. A piece of cardboard or a box 
lid is used for the foundation upon which 
the shape is sketched. Then the land surfaces 
are covered with the soft clay, showing the 
mountains, plateaus, and lowland plains. 
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River systems can be marked with any sharp- 
pointed instrument. These maps can easily 
be turned into product maps by imbedding 
grains of wheat and corn, bits of ore, and 
cotton into the clay. The water surfaces are 
shown by tinting the cardboard with water 
colors or fresco paints. 


WoopEN Maps 

In our sixth grade we have just completed 
two round wooden maps of which we are 
very proud. One map shows the Old World 
and one shows the New World. We cut two 
large wooden circles thirty-four inches in 
diameter from three-ply wallboard. The 
surfaces were painted with two coats of sky- 
blue enamel paint. Around the edges we 
tacked three-fourth inch hemp rope to 
frame the maps. Upon the suggestion of a 
boy scout in the class, the rope was joined 
at the top of each map in a square knot, 
forming a loop by which the map can be 
hung. 

The girls in the class made the patterns 
for the continents and traced them on pieces 
of the same three-ply wood. We found the 
wood rather hard to cut with hand coping 
saws, so a committee of boys did the sawing 
out of the continents in one boy’s workshop 
where an electric jigsaw was available. If 
thinner wood had been used, the sawing 
could have been done by hand. 

In the school workshop, a group sanded 
the edges of each continent. Another group 
glued the continents upon the blue discs, 
consulting the world map and measuring 
carefully to get the correct placing. A few 
tiny nails were put in to keep the continents 
from slipping until the glue hardened. Tiny 
pieces of wood were glued on to represent 
the principal islands. 

Little wooden pieces were spaced in the 
Pacific Ocean by some of the boys who when 
asked what they were doing replied, ‘Oh, 
we are putting in the island stepping stones 
for the China Clipper.” 

The land masses were left in the natural 
wood which had a very pretty grain. A coat 


of shellac was added after they were glued 
in place to prevent soiling. 

The materials for the two maps were 
bought by the purchasing committee who 
shopped around to get the best values for 
their money. The total cost was found in the 
arithmetic class. To find the cost of the wood, 
the children used their knowledge of surface 
measure to find the number of square feet 
and of multiplication of fractions, since we 
paid five and a half cents per square foot. 
The cost of the rope also involved the use 
of fractions. In computing the sales tax ex- 
pense they discovered a need for multiplica- 
tion of decimal fractions, which was pre- 
sented then for the first time. 

The two wooden maps add a decorative 
note to the back wall of our schoolroom. In 
their free time the children slip back to play 
a game, “Where am I?” with each other. 
These maps are very usable in map drill. 
The routes of the explorers and trade routes 
can be traced upon their surfaces with 
colored chalks and then washed off. 

Several children have decided to make like 
maps at home. They have brought their 
parents in to see the ones made at school. We 
have discussed where such maps could be 
hung in the home, and some have said they 
would like a pair for their own rooms, while 
others preferred their recreation rooms. 

While we were discussing the making of 
our wooden maps, one colored boy said, “I 
would like to try making a map from a thick 
board by carving out the oceans with my 
pocket knife, and so leave the land standing 
high.” We found the end of an orange crate 
for him. He sanded the surface smooth and 
sketched the British Isles on the wood. He 
is working on it at home, and reports that 
he thinks he is going to have a fine map. 

Much is being said and written today 
about teaching people to make better use of 
their leisure time. If we, as teachers, can 
stimulate an interest in map collecting and 
map making, we can help children to answer 
for themselves that old, old question, “Oh, 
Mother, what can I do?” 














Friedrich Froebel— 


Apostle of Childhood Education 


CAROLINE D. ABORN 


Awonc the impressive buildings re- 
cently erected in Washington, D.C., is that 
of the Archives, where are preserved all the 
important documents of our nation. On each 
side of the entrance are two life-sized figures. 
On the base of one are the words, ‘“What Is 
Past is Prologue’; on the base of the other 
an even shorter inscription, ‘Study the Past.”’ 

These significant words are particularly 
pertinent at this time—the one hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment of the first 
kindergarten by Friedrich Froebel in Blan- 
kenburg, Germany, in 1837. In order to 
comprehend and appreciate the value of the 
kindergarten, of the doors it has opened to 
a deeper understanding of the needs of 
young children, and of the evolution 
throughout the years of wiser, richer and 
more scientific ways of responding to these 
needs, we, too, should study the past. It is to 
the prologue we must turn to seek the 
sources, the roots and the beginnings of the 
emphasis today on the importance of early 
childhood. 


FORERUNNERS OF FROEBEL 


Without attempting to mention all the 
forerunners of Froebel, in the field of educa- 
tion, we may well call to mind a few of those 
most nearly contemporaneous, whose influ- 
ence, doubtless, helped to form his philoso- 
phy. Foremost among these are Commenius, 
Rousseau, and Pestalozzi, in whose writings 
are to be found the germinal ideas of the 
kindergarten, and of the entire modern con- 
ception of education. 

Commenius, born late in the 16th century 
—a student of education from early school 


“The prime purpose throughout is not to im- 
part knowledge to the child, but to lead the 
child to observe and to think.” Perhaps the 
greatest merit of Froebel’s system is that it 
furnishes a philosophy of education for the 
teacher and not a code of management 
for the schoolroom. Miss Aborn, director 
emeritus of kindergartens, Boston, in this 
article on Froebel gives us the European be- 
ginnings of the kindergarten. 


years, a teacher, minister, and at the same 
time a supervisor of schools—wrote many 
valuable text-books for his generation. The 
Orbis Pictus, the first illustrated text-book 
for children, and his School of the Mothers’ 
Knee, are of most interest to us at this time, 
since they show a distinct foreshadowing of 
the kindergarten. The purpose of the latter 
book is, as the title indicates, to point out to 
mothers how they could begin at an early 
age the education of their children. 

Rousseau was born in the early 18th cen- 
tury and there is nothing in his early life 
to give promise of his influence later on the 
development of educational thought. In 
Emile—a treatise on education according to 
nature—Rousseau sets forth his ideas for 
the education of youth. “The first educa- 
tion,”’ he writes, “should be negative. It con- 
sists, not in teaching the principles of virtue 
and truth, but in guarding the heart against 
vice and the mind against error.” The child’s 
education was to come from the free de- 
velopment of his own nature, his own pow- 
ers, his own natural inclinations. 

One may note that Rousseau, in his writ- 
ings, condemns the customary restrictions of 
swaddling clothes, of other forms of re- 
straint on freedom of body, and advocates 
plenty of out-door life. He would not curb 
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the natural inclinations of childhood, for 
“nature desires that children should be chil- 
dren before they are men.” 

Rousseau stresses a natural, rather than an 
artificial, type of education; a development 
from within, rather than an accretion from 
without. Strange as it seems, Rousseau, with 
almost no actual knowledge of child nature, 
did appreciate that education must come 
through experience. Thus he became the 
prophet of the 19th century. From his teach- 
ings came the new education based on in- 
terest. 

The theories of Rousseau and of others 
who followed in France, Germany and Eng- 
land, namely: that children should be treated 
as children, not as adults; that physical exer- 
cises and games should find a place in the 
child’s education; that early training should 
be connected with motion and noise, since 
children love these; that instruction should 
be connected with realities rather than with 
words—are root ideas which were worked 
out and made practical to a marked degree 
by Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. 

Pestalozzi emphasized the new purpose in 
education and demanded as a natural right 
education for every child, rich or poor: 

Sound education stands before me symbolized 
by a tree planted near fertilizing waters. A little 
seed which contains the design of the tree—its 
form and properties—is placed in the soil. The 
whole tree is an uninterrupted chain of organic 
parts, the plan of which existed in the seed and 
root. Man is similar to the tree. In the new-born 
child are hidden those faculties which are to 
unfold during life. . . . It is not the educator 
who puts new powers and faculties into man— 
he only takes care that no untoward influence 
shall disturb nature’s march of development. 


How FROEBEL BECAME A SCHOOLMASTER 

With this glimpse into a period when a 
new attitude toward childhood was emerg- 
ing, we turn now to the coming of another, 
who was to be, indeed, the apostle of child- 
hood, and whose crowning work we are 
honoring this year. 

In the little village of Oberweishbach, in 
the Thuringian Forest, Friedrich Froebel 
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was born in 1782, and in this section of 
Germany he spent most of his seventy years, 
His father, a Lutheran clergyman, is de- 
scribed as “learned, resolute and pre- 
occupied.” The mother died when Froebel 
was an infant, and although the youngest of 
five brothers, he spent a lonely childhood in 
the gloomy parsonage, handicapped by the 
lack of mother love and of a father’s under- 
standing, of playmates and helpful play. He 
early turned to nature for companionship, 
and found joy in the clear, bright sky in 
that hill country, in the stirring breezes, and 
in all growing things in his small world. 

His boyhood and early manhood were 
periods of restlessness and confusion, hard 
work and earnest endeavor to find his own 
niche in the world. In his early twenties, he 
met Gruner, a schoolmaster and follower of 
Pestalozzi. As they conversed together, 
Gruner said, “My friend, you should not be 
an architect; you must become a school- 
master.” 

For the first time, Froebel saw clearly 
what he wanted to do with life; but the road 
was long and difficult before he attained the 
desire of his heart. At twenty-three years of 
age, he began his teachings with a class of 
thirty to forty boys between the ages of nine 
and eleven. In a letter addressed to his 
brother, he wrote that he “‘felt like a fish in 
water or a bird in air.” 

After two years, he left the school to be- 
come a private tutor to three boys whom he 
took to Yverdun to Pestalozzi’s Institute. 
Here he took up the double duty of teacher 
and pupil for another two years. His keen 
desire for educational reform led him to 
complete his university course which had 
been sorely interrupted: eighteen months at 
the University at Jena; one year at Gottin- 
gen and six months at Berlin—amounting 
to three years’ work, spread over a period 
of fourteen years. 


FROEBEL’S First SCHOOL FOR Boys 


In 1816, Froebel established his first 
school for boys called ‘The Universal Ger- 
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man Educational Institute,” which in the fol- 
lowing summer was moved to Keilhau and 
housed in a peasant’s cottage. While the 


_ cottage was being made ready, Froebel lived 


on potatoes, bread and water, in order to 
save money to pay the workmen. Each week 
he bought two large loaves of rye bread and 
marked on them with chalk each day’s allow- 
ance. For fourteen years Froebel was the 
head of this school which saw some prosper- 
ous years. His faithful friends—Midden- 
dorf, Langethal and Bishop—were his back- 
ers and eager disciples. 

In his autobiography, Froebel writes, ‘‘My 
life was early brought under the influence of 
nature, of useful handiwork, and of religious 
feelings, or, as I prefer to say, the primitive 
and natural inclinations of every human be- 
ing were fostered in me.” Therefore, we are 
not surprised to find in the school at Keilhau 
that ‘‘nature became a familiar friend” to 
the boys. In the story of his life as a pupil at 
Keilhau, George Ebers writes: 


We took long walks up the mountains or in 
the forest, the older pupils acting as teachers. We 
discovered every variety of insect on the bushes 
and in the moss, the turf, the bark of trees, on 
the flowers and blades of grass. We listened to 
the note of birds; and how many trees we 
climbed, what steep cliffs we also climbed, 
through what crevices we squeezed, to add a 
rare egg to our collection. Our teachers’ love for 
all animate creation had made them impose 
bounds on our zeal, so we were required always 
to leave one egg in the nest, and if it contained 
but one not to molest it. 


Froebel’s purpose, the story continues, was 
“the: preservation and development of the 
individuality of the boys entrusted to his 
care. He sought to rear the boy to unity with 
himself, with God, with nature and with 
mankind, and the way led to trust in God 
through religion; trust in himself by de- 
veloping strength of mind and body; con- 
fidence in mankind by active relations with 
life, and a loving interest in the past and 
present destinies of fellow-men. This re- 
quired an eye and heart open to their sur- 
roundings, sociability and a deeper insight 
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into history,” and we may add, character 
training in its richest and most practical 
form. 

“Every boy was to be educated according 
to his peculiar temperament, with special re- 
gard to his disposition, talents and character. 
Although there were sixty of us, this was ac- 
tually done in the case of each individual.” A 
record of achievement was kept, and sent to 
the parents, “containing a description of 
character, a criticism of the work accomp- 
lished, partly with reference to the pupil’s 
capacity, partly to the demand of the school. 

“Some of these records,”’ continues Ebers, 
“are little masterpieces of psychological 
penetration.” 

In this school of the early nineteenth 
century, we find the system of student gov- 
ernment well established, as the following 
record indicates: 

We formed one large family, and if any act 
really worthy of punishment was committed by 
any pupil, Barop summoned us all, formed us 
into a court of justice, and we examined into 
the affair, fixing the penalty ourselves. For dis- 
honorable acts, expulsion from the institution ; 
for grave offenses, confinement to the room— 
a punishment which pledged even us who im- 

sed it, to avoid all intercourse with the culprit 

or a certain length of time; for lighter misde- 
meanors, the offender was confined to house or 
courtyard. Froebel regarded these meetings as a 
means of coming into unity with life. 


FROEBEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


There was no provision made at Keilhau 
for younger children. Not until 1826, when 
Froebel published the Education of Man, 
did he turn his attention specifically to edu- 
cational opportunities in the earliest years of 
childhood. He had, of course, been a close 
observer of young children, and had utilized 
the spontaneous activities of play to a greater 
degree than had been previously done. Plato, 
Fenelon, Locke and others had written on 
the educational value of play—in fact, a 
wave of interest in play as a factor in physi- 
cal development had swept over the country 
—but with his usual insight, Froebel saw in- 
tellectual and moral obligations in play also, 
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and in his educational system, play was an 
important element in the all-round develop- 
ment of children. 

One who will take time and some patience 
to read Froebel’s Education of Man will find 
portions of it astonishingly in accord with 
modern theory and procedure in many re- 
spects in spite of its involved style, its ob- 
scure and unscientific passages. In the open- 
ing paragraph, Froebel states the one uni- 
versal law to which he relates all educational 
processes—the law of unity. To quote from 
another: 

He saw relationships and inner connection 
with marvellous clearness. If he had been for- 
tunate enough to have had the advantage of the 
scientific development since his death, he would 
have seen even more clearly the unity of all 


created things, organic and inorganic, and the 
universal law working through them. 


Recognizing the need of continuity in educa- 
tion, Froebel says: 

The child, the boy, the man should know no 
other endeavor but to be at every stage of de- 
velopment wholly what that stage calls for, for 
only adequate development at each preceding 
stage can bring about adequate development at 
each succeeding stage. 


He saw the child a growing organism, de- 
veloping only through creative activity, and 
he would have education ‘‘passive and fol- 
lowing, not prescriptive, categorical, inter- 
fering. We grant space and time to young 
plants and animals,” he writes, “because we 
know that in accordance with laws that live 
in them they will develop properly and grow 
well; arbitrary interference with their growth 
is avoided, but the young human being is 
looked upon as a piece of wax, a lump of 
clay, which man can mould as he pleases.” 

“The child loves all things that enter his 





1 It is interesting and enlightening to find in the Education 
of Man and in the Mother Play which was written seventeen 
years later (1843) many allusions to principles and methods 
held by modern educators today. For example: The emphasis 
on individual differences (Education of Man, Pp. 18, 20, 21) ; 
the importance of parental education (ibid, Pp. 19, 62, 64); 
the significance of the earlier years (ibid, Pp. 24, 56, 68); 
with suggestions for sleep, fresh air and food (ibid, Pp. 47, 
60, 63, 71); om correct sense training (ibid, P. 47) and 
speech development (Pp. 54, 65-67, 75, 79, 90). 
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small horizon and extend his little world. To 
him the least thing is a new discovery.” These 
words of Froebel suggest the need of an en- 
riched background and the development of 
worthwhile interests through experimenta- 
tion and self-activity. Froebel amplifies this 
thought by continuing, “Do not, however, 
tell him in words much more than he could 
find himself without words. To have found 
one-fourth the answer to his recurring ques- 
tions by his own effort is of more value and 
importance to the child.” Again, he says, 
“To lead children early to think—this, I 
consider, the foremost object of child train- 


” 


ing. 
FROEBEL’S EARLY KINDERGARTENS 


In an unpublished manuscript written 
some years ago by Grace Owen of England, 
the author has gathered from various sources 
descriptions of the early kindergartens, 
founded by Froebel or by his disciples dur- 
ing his life time. We read that the number 
of children admitted to a kindergarten was 
smaller than is the custom today, and that 
Froebel considered this desirable. In a letter 
written by him, he says, “On Tuesday, the 
Rodolstadt Kindergarten (one of the first 
established) was opened from two to four 
in the afternoon with twenty-four charming 
children varying from two to five years old, 
accompanied by their mothers, by some 
fathers and a few other relatives.” 

In the Blankenburg kindergarten and ap- 
parently in others, a considerable part of the 
children’s time was spent in gardening, for 
Froebel believed that each child should have 
a small garden of his own, and that there 
should be two large beds common to all, one 
for flowers and one for vegetables. 

In a small book written by Middendorf in 
1848, called Die Kindergarten, one chapter 
describes a typical kindergarten. I abbrevi- 
ate Miss Owens’ translation: 

When all have arrived, the children form a 
circle, moving lightly and happily, singing a 
cheerful song. Since gratitude springs naturally 
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out of joy, the children fold their hands and sing 
a morning hymn of thanksgiving. Then they 
take their seats at a long table and /ook around 
or some means of playing out the ideas which 
are filling their minds more or less clearly. At 
their request, small boxes of blocks are given 
them and they begin without delay to play 
eagerly. One child remembers his breakfast and 
builds a table with chairs around it, using leaves 
of some flower he has brought for cups, and 
flower petals for bread. 

Another child builds a fireplace for he knows 
his mother is in the kitchen now preparing a 
meal. Another lad saw a shepherd starting out in 
the early morning with his flock, so he repre- 
sents the shepherd prominently and his sheep 
following. In this manner each child follows 
his individual interest. 

Luncheon follows, after which the children 
march out of doors singing a marching song— 
“Let Us Into the Garden Go.” There they dig 
and weed and plant, water their garden beds, 
and visit each other, helping and receiving help. 
In order to give plenty of scope for the love of 
activity, an inviting and suitable playground is 

rovided close to the garden. The children rush 
into the playground, jumping and wrestling, 
then unite to play games; first a game of bees, 
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which they have just seen hovering over their 
flowers. Bird games follow, and a flight of 
pigeons over their heads suggests a pigeon 
game. 


As one reads what Froebel has written re- 
garding childhood education, and all that is 
available concerning the practice of the early 
kindergartens, one feels confident that for- 
mality and regimentation had no place in 
his plan. In his endeavor to create a system 
of education which would embody his 
philosophy of life and interpret it in prac- 
tice, Froebel arranged what he considered a 
corresponding sequence of materials. 

In the one hundred years since that first 
kindergarten in the little village of Blank- 
enburg, many changes have been made in 
play materials and their use, but we honor 
Froebel today for his distinctive contribu- 
tion to education for the youngest children, 
and believe that the kindergarten in .some 
form will always be an integral part of our 
educational system. 


IKON! 


Late Snow 


Dame Winter’s lap held soft, white wool 
To make the world more beautiful; 

Her stitches, knitted line on line, 

Made spreads of candlewick design 

To lay upon a lawn or field 

That barrenness might be concealed; 

A brushed wool scarf with tasseled edge 
To throw about the lilac hedge, 

And for the little shrub’s delight, 

A soft, warm sweater buttoned tight. 


Then, not forgetting lonely woods, 

She made the bushes prim, white hoods, 
With leggings for the slender firs, 

And mittens for the junipers. 

But in the bramble thicket lie 

White tangled skeins as if a spry 
Young kittenish wind had run to pull 
Her last white ball of fluffy wool. 


Hazel Harper Harris 








Learning Safety Through Experience 


MIRIAM H. BRUBAKER 


On EVERY hand today young and old 
are confronted with the slogan, “Safety 
First,”” but how much meaning is there in 
this slogan for the little child? Educators 
stress the importance of first-hand experience 
in order that the child may have deep im- 
pressions, but do not the programs of safety 
education usually fall into the category of 
preaching and talking, poster-making, and 
plays, rather than exposure to life situations? 

It is ridiculous to consider thrusting chil- 
dren into truly dangerous situations but it 
is equally ridiculous to expect children to 
meet and to face hazards and emergencies 
in a calm and intelligent manner without 
first giving them guidance toward such be- 
havior. Vicarious experience is not the 
answer. 

The responsibility of the home and the 
community in planning for the greatest 
possible safety along all lines should always 
be under consideration. New inventions and 
new gadgets bring new problems. The more 
urban and congested the neighborhood, the 
greater are the dangers. 


ENLISTING THE COOPERATION OF PARENTS 


The schools have accomplished a great 
deal through their system of junior police or 
patrols. The decrease in traffic accidents 
in school neighborhoods has been amazing: 


Only among children from five to fourteen 
years were there fewer motor vehicle deaths in 
1935 than in 1934. No change occurred in the 
fifteen to twenty-four age group. Children under 
five advanced nine percent. Child motor vehicle 
deaths have increased much less than those of 
adults since 1922 when child safety education be- 
gan on a national scale." 





1 Accident Facts. Preliminary edition. National Safety 
Council Report. 


One of the greatest responsibilities every com- . 
munity has for its children is safeguarding 
them from physical danger. Along with legis- 
lation regulating traffic, eliminating fire 
hazards and protecting from disease should 
be a program of safety education. Miss Bru- 
baker, instructor in nursery education, Na- 
tional College of Education, Evanston, sug- 
gests ways in which the school may teach safe- 
ty through experiences which develop caution. } 





What of the nine percent gain in deaths 
for children under five years of age? Only 
a small percentage of these are in nursery 
schools or kindergartens. The responsibility 
for their safety lies largely with the home. 

There are ways in which the parents and 
older children in a family may reduce these 
tragedies. The schools, too, have an obliga- 
tion to society to do something for these 
younger children. More discussions and pre- 
sentation of facts and figures at parent- 


teacher meetings will call to the parents’ 


attention the need for action. Mimeographed 
bulletins prepared by the older children and 


taken home as safety reminders may be of | 


help. These bulletins could contain very spe- 
cific suggestions as to what and how to teach 
little children safety. Such reminders sent 
home from time to time will keep the matter 
before the family. 

Parents need definite suggestions as to 
where they are falling down in their respon- 
sibility to their children. Stand on the busy 
corner of any city or town on a Saturday 
morning and see what happens. Watch 
mothers hustle across busy intersections, 
dragging breathless children beside them. 
Crossing against traffic lights, jay-walking 
corners, darting between parked cars or 
scuttling around the ends of buses or street 
cars are common practices. These mothers 
are intent on ‘‘going places,” but do any of 
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them realize that they are definitely teaching 
their children to flirt with death? Their 
actions would be quite different if some one 
were to accuse them of actually contributing 
to the accident toll by failing to teach the safe 
and proper way to cross streets. 

Parents frequently are not aware of the 
dangers they are inviting by allowing chil- 
dren to play in the streets in small towns, or 
in sparsely settled neighborhoods. Such per- 
mission defeats the emphasis that all streets 
are dangerous places, and that there is always 
the chance of an occasional motorist coming 
that way. This does not hold true in large 
cities where the police departments block off 
streets in order that there may be some place 
for play in highly congested sections. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR SAFETY EDUCATION 
IN SCHOOL 

What of the nursery school and the kin- 
dergarten in the whole problem of safety? 
Their opportunities are many. In the first 
place, the very environment offers experi- 
ences that mean adventure, but caution also 
is. being built up at the same time. Materials 
and activities develop better muscular co- 
ordination which in turn means safety edu- 
cation for the child, for the clumsy person 
cannot move so fast nor maintain so good a 
balance when occasion demands as one who 
has skill in the use of his body. | 

Crossing Streets: And what is being done 
to help the little child to think? We teachers 
glibly say, “Teach them to think.” But it is 
only by facing natural situations and not 
through reiteration of abstract problems 
that children learn to think. What to do 
when crossing streets can only be learned by 
crossing streets. Standing on the curb, look- 
ing carefully up and down, and helping the 
teacher to decide when it is safe to go should 
be a frequent experience for every nursery 
school or kindergarten child. 

One three-year-old staged a beautiful tan- 
trum on her return from nursery school one 
afternoon. She and her mother had crossed 


the street hurriedly in the middle of the 
block to save steps and time. When almost 
home, Janet stamped her foot and insisted 
that they had to go back. No amount of 
persuasion could make her go on and no 
explanation would she offer. Her mother, 
nonplused went back. Janet led her by the 
hand to the corner where they usually 
crossed the street, and said, ‘Now put your 
toes on the curb, and look up the street and 
down the street and then walk across. But 
you must walk, Mommy.” 

A few days previously this child had had 
the bitter experience of having to return to 
school while the group was on a walk, be- 
cause she failed to put “toes on the curb” 
and wait for the signal to go. Janet’s mother 
says that this one lesson alone is worth the 
year’s tuition at nursery school. 

Teaching children to cross at intersections 
where there are no traffic lights as well as 
giving them the experience of watching and 
obeying the signals should be a part of the 
safety guidance program. ‘‘Red light means 
‘Stop.’ Green light means ‘Go.’ The yellow 
light says ‘Ver-y slow,’” may be used as a 
sort of chant or song and will help to fix 
attention on traffic signals. 

Accepting Rides With Strangers: Another 
phase of safety education is that of not ac- 
cepting rides in cars with people whom we 
do not know. This is rather difficult to ex- 
plain without instilling definite fear. It may 
be compared to speaking to strange dogs. 
“They don’t know us and we don’t know 
them and perhaps they are not friendly, so 
we will let them alone.” 

Fire Hazards: With emphasis placed on 
auto accidents the public is apt to forget a 
danger that causes more deaths among pre- 
school children than any one other hazard, 
and that is fire. The common policy of “don’t 
touch” is not reducing the mortality rate for 
young children. Fire holds a lure for almost 
anyone. We adults desire to poke the dying 
embers in a fireplace or to sit and watch with 
fascination the flickering light of candles on 
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our dinner tables. Most of us want to dash 
out to see fire-engines whizz up the street. 

Perhaps it is the primitive that shows up in 
children in their desire to investigate and to 
use fire. Is it not advisable to give a little 


first-hand training along this line? To the 


three- or four-year-old we can say, ‘‘See, this 
is how I strike the match and see how care- 
fully I light the candle. The flame of the 
match and the candle is hot, so I have to be 
very careful not to touch it. Um! It would 
burn!”’ If great interest is manifest in the 
lighting process, the child may hold the 
burning match and light the candle, with the 
emphasis that caution is necessary and that 
an adult should always be on hand to help. 

Children can soon learn that burning 
candles are to be enjoyed and not to be 
touched. Any infringement of the rule means 
the candle must be blown out. Building a 
fire in a fireplace or an occasional bonfire 
may be part of the school program, and cer- 
tainly should have a place in safety educa- 
tion in the home, whenever possible. 

A desperate mother of a four-year-old 
appealed to a teacher for help after the child 
had set the house on fire. He had a perfect 
mania for matches and all warnings and 
forbiddings had been to no avail. So the 
mother and teacher planned a fire campaign 
that would give David every possible oppor- 
tunity to handle fire under supervision. It 
was spring, but every evening before dinner 
he was to lay the wood and light a fire in the 
fireplace, though the family fairly fainted 
with the heat. Candles were burned on the 
table at breakfast, luncheon, and dinner with 
David always serving as ‘‘acolyte.’’ The pilot 
light on the gas stove was put out, and every 
time the cook or mother wished to light a 
burner, he was summoned from whatever he 
was doing to strike the match and light the 
gas. Two weeks of consistent and patient 
dealing on the part of the adults in the 
family resulted in the waning of David's 
interest in fire. He began to resent being 
called from his play to light the stove or fix 
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the fire. With the elapse of two years he has 
shown no interest in matches. 

Teachers need also to help parents realize” 
the dangers of burns from other means than” ‘ 
fire. Kettles of hot liquids, cleaning fluids, ~ 
disinfectants such as lye and lysol can prove ~ 
very serious, unless kept entirely out of reach” 
of children. 

Waxed Floors: Another common cause of © 
serious accidents is falls. Schools are con-— 
tributing to this danger by having waxed — 
floors in rooms where little children are sup-— 
posed to develop good muscular coordina- 
tion. Moving about on such floors puts the 
child, yes, and the adult, in a constant state 
of tension. Fear of falling creates uncer- 
tainty and to be fearful of accidents of any 
kind leads to a state of panic when a child is 
confronted with an emergency. 

Waxed floors are not only a menace to the 
child physically and emotionally, but they 
are a contributing factor in speech difficulties, 
Uncertainty, hesitancy of speech and even 
stuttering may be due, in part, to the highly 
polished surfaces found in many of the 
schools and homes of today. When will 
school authorities take a stand and over-rule 
the janitor’s pleas for beautiful floors? Better 
to spend a few dollars occasionally in re- 
finishing wooden floors or in re-laying lino- 
leum every twenty-five years than to cause 
human suffering as well as jangled nerves 
and frayed emotions! 

Schoolroom and Playground Equipment: 
Scissors and tools used in school are a con- 
stant source of danger, unless the teacher is 
alert to the need of teaching daily the way 
to carry and the way to use these materials. 
Persistent misuse or careless handling on the 
part of an individual should mean the for- 
feiting of the right to use such tools. 

Most accidents on school playgrounds are 
attributed to swings. Young children do not 
have a well-developed sense of time or dis- 
tance. They are not aware that walking in 
front of a moving swing holds great danger 
for them. For that reason many preschools 
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A bacon roast and an experience in bonfire building. 


use swings that are made of old auto tires. 
There are no sharp edges, and to be knocked 
over by a soft tire is not nearly so serious as 
to be hit by a board swing. 

Drownings are responsible for a large 
percentage of deaths among children. For- 
tunate are the schools that have facilities for 
teaching swimming at an early age! Excur- 
ions to bodies of water with play on the 
shores and incidental discussions “on the 
spot” of what is desirable behavior will have 
more weight than negative suggestions. 


Dr. Thomas D. Wood in his book, The School 
Health Program, states: 

The safety education of the child consists in 
giving a training that enables him to act in the 
presence of actual or threatened danger. An edu- 
cation in safety will show itself in several ways: 


In the formation of an attitude of mind which 
will successfully discriminate between dangers 
that are to be avoided and dangers that are to be 
faced and which will lead the child to take the 
appropriate action in each case. 

In the formation of habits of safety. 

In the acquisition of certain learnings with 
regard to dangers and the way either to avoid 
or to face them. 

In the appropriate skills to put these learnings 
into use.? 


Let all schools include as an important 
phase of their curricula the teaching of safety 
through first-hand experiences. There must 
be an element of adventure as a part of such 
a program, but coupled with caution the 
results may be most satisfying. 





2 The School Health Program. (White House Conference 
Report) By Thomas D. Wood. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1932. 

















Housing and Its Place in a Program 


of Childhood Education 


CHRISTINE HEINIG 


F AMILY housing as an active concern of 
childhood education has been an area least 
accepted as a school responsibility. Despite 


the fact that we have seriously studied the - 


child to determine the nature of his various 
needs and have become sharply aware of the 
physiological and psychological effects of 
poor housing upon growth and development, 
we have done little, beyond bringing the 
standards of hygienic living into our class- 
room curriculum, to help bring about desir- 
able changes in poor living arrangements. 
We have made no real contribution either to 
those agencies in the community already con- 
cerned with improving the housing condi- 
tions of the people, nor to the people them- 
selves, who in many instances, lack the 
knowledge of desirable standards, or, if 
acquainted with them, need assistance and 
stimulation to become active participators in 
seeking housing improvements. 

No honest teacher can overlook her re- 
sponsibility for bringing about desirable and 
necessary improvements in her locality. To 
do this intelligently, she will need to make 
not only a study of the community's needs, 
but also of all the agents involved in the 
term, housing. Housing’ should be consid- 
ered as an inclusive term covering all dwell- 
ings and all methods of dealing with them. 
Materially it involves laws and legislation, 
real estate values and practices, planning of 
communities, construction of buildings, sani- 
tation, safety, recreational facilities, and any 
factors which affect the physical or material 





1 ‘*Housing Defined.'’ A paper read to the Housing Study 
Group at the National Convention of the Association for 
Childhood Education, New York City, April 30, 1936, by 
John Ihlder, executive officer, Alley Dwelling Authority, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Housing is a community problem which 
teachers should actively help to solve. Im- 
provements in school buildings and play- 
grounds are definite steps forward, but chil- 
dren spend barely one-third of their time in 
these improved set-ups. Miss Heinig, asso- 
ciate in nursery education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, outlines the housing 
problem from the standpoint of the teacher 
and gives suggestions as to what can be done 
about it. 


set-up of the community. From the human 
aspect, housing involves the potential effect 
of the facilities thus provided upon the men, 
women, and children who use them. A study 
of these factors is imperative if we wish to 
accomplish any real change. 


THE IMPORTANT EFFECTS OF ENVIRON- 
MENT UPON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
EDUCABILITY OF THE CHILD 


There are enough well known studies in 
the field of mental development to convince 
us that improvement in the environment has 
a positive effect upon the individual's ability 
to use his intelligence. It is a strong factor 
in helping the child live up to his maximum 
ability. The effect of environment upon the 
personality of the individual is also generally 
accepted and needs little enlargement here. 
Forces are both subtle and blatant. Improve- 
ment in schools or public places is not 
enough. We need to spread out and include 
both the home and the immediate environ- 
ment of the home. 

Ralph Ojeman,? in setting up criteria for 
house planning in relation to child develop- 





2 The House and its Furnishings in Relation to Child 
Development. By Ralph Ojeman. lowa City, lowa: lowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, Leaflet 13, 1936. 
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ment, states, ‘Needless inconveniences and 
discomforts which result from improper 
planning of the house or from poorly 
selected equipment, are sources of irritation 
that react unfavorably upon the happiness of 
family life and thus affect the welfare of 
children.’” Mrs. Hoffman® definitely warns 
us that ‘‘conditions still exist widely which 
render a home damp, dirty, or dilapidated 
and promote disease, delinquency, degener- 
acy, and death,” against which a few hours 
of living in a good school environment can 
be of little benefit. 

It is important to remember in this con- 
nection that such conditions are not peculiar 
to city slums alone but exist also in smaller 
cities, towns, and rural districts. It is tragic 
that any child of today should spend his 
most formative years in surroundings which 
can be labeled so, and that we should not 
exert more pressure to bring about the neces- 
sary changes. This is especially true when 
we can see as by the following example what 
improvements are possible in the physical 
development of children when poor environ- 
mental conditions are changed to good. This 
study of physical development following im- 
proved housing was made in Manchester, 
England.* 


Three groups of children were attending 
school, one in a congested area, one in a newly 
established rehousing community and a third in 
an improved housing area opened about ten 
years ago. The heights and weights of the three 
groups of children were taken at three successive 
six months intervals. While admitting that ob- 
servations over a period of years would be neces- 
saty to determine definitely the extent of the 
benefits of improved housing upon children, the 
doctor’s examinations showed in general that 
at all ages and in both sexes with only a few 
exceptions, the children who had lived longest 
in the improved dwellings gained more in a 

3 From, ‘‘The Teacher as a Stimulating Force For Better 
Housing,’’ a paper read by Helen Duey Hoffman, special 
representative, Federal Home Loan Bank Board, before the 


Housing Study Group of the A.C.E. Convention, New York 
City, April 30, 1936. 


‘From, ‘Family Housing as Related to School Pro- 


cedure,’’ a paper read by Mary Dabney Davis before the 
Housing Study Group of the A.C.E. Convention, New York 
City, April 30, 1936. 


year in both weight and height than those living 
in congested areas. 

It is a pleasant conjecture to anticipate the 
improvement in children which may be 
effected when improved environmental con- 
ditions add their benefits to already going 
programs of health habit education. 


CAN CHANGES Bg EFFECTED 


That the job of obtaining better living con- 
ditions is far from hopeless is assured by the 
constructive results following a sane and con- 
certed effort furnished by Mrs. Sheba Ziprin, 
a New York tenant, who worked with a 
group of other tenants for improvements in 
their housing conditions and who finally won 
recognition and gained their objective. To 
quote Mrs. Ziprin: 


The deplorable conditions under which people 
in congested areas live is a very real and tragic 
fact, but that a change in such conditions can 
be effected when sufficient action is taken, is a 
hopeful note which should not be ignored. Such 
was the case with a parents’ group of the lower 
east side of New York, m ts of inter- 
settlement groups, who arranged mass meetings 
which carried them and their problems several 
times to Albany and later to Washington. They 
were effective in getting state bills passed re- 
garding fire hazards and the provision of a 
toilet for each family. This year they succeeded 
in killing the Steven’s Moratorium Bill which 
sought to abolish these two legislative enact- 
ments. As a slum dwellers’ group they also suc- 
ceeded in bringing to the public attention the 
need for national housing legislation. 

If the combined efforts of one group of 

arents could succeed in. accomplishing such 
important legislation, it is worthwhile consider- 
ing what far-reaching changes in existing con- 
ditions might be effected if pressure were 
brought to con by the concerted efforts of many 
such groups. We will have better housing when 
tenants throughout the country organize and 
demand it. 


During the past years, materially aided by 
funds made available by the Federal govern- 
ment, many excellent projects in improved 
low cost housing have been carried on. Hous- 
ing agencies are at work in many communi- 
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ties today. They are active in three areas: 
the demolition of unfit dwellings; the repair, 
maintenance, and management of habitable 
dwellings; and the construction of good and 
practical dwellings. 

The examples quoted serve to show how 
much can be accomplished when a body of 
people work together for the common good 
in a thoughtful and orderly fashion. They 
indicate, furthermore, that the job of obtain- 
ing these improvements is perhaps best 
accomplished when workers from various 
fields actively lend their energies as they 
have opportunities. 


Housinc Is EvVERYBODY’s PROBLEM 


This statement, “housing is everybody's 
problem,’’ made by Benjamin Andrews,° is 
one that more and more people are becom- 
ing aware of and are responding to. This 
was evidenced by the interest of all those 
who participated in the meeting. The group 
represented, in addition to teachers, special- 
ists in the field of publicly financed housing 
and privately financed housing, slum recla- 
mation, architecture, management, research, 
social work, and tenants themselves. The 
purpose of this study was to bring these vari- 
ous workers together in order to pool their 
ideas on the entire problems of housing and 
to consider the whole program. 

An interesting note was that the housing 
specialists felt very strongly that the infor- 
mation which teachers could disseminate to 
their local communities regarding the stand- 
ards of proper dwellings was of the greatest 
importance, whether given through class- 
room teaching or through direct parent edu- 
cation. The chief thought here, however, is 
one which we quote again from Mr. An- 
drews: “It is apparent that the changes 
needed in housing cannot be brought about 
by any one group, but need the support and 





5 Benjamin Andrews, professor of Household Economics, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Chairman, Panel 
Discussion, ‘Housing as Education,’’ A.C.E. Convention, 
April, 1936. 
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cooperation of one and all.” This should 
prove a challenge to teachers at large and, if 
they accept the challenge to work actively for 
better housing, it will be necessary to decide 
upon the method to use. The wisdom of 
knowing how, when, and where to cooperate 
in such an enterprise cannot be over- 
estimated. 


A Few GumeEs FoR TEACHERS 


First of all it is our special responsibility 
as teachers to know the extent of the limita- 
tion in this field in which we may effectively 
work. Perhaps the main area will be in gen- 
eral adult education. It may be the dissemina- 
tion of information to parents of specific 
standards for good hygienic living given as 
general principles, or specifically to improve 
the conditions of a particular home with 
which teacher and parent are familiar. 
Through the bond of child guidance many 
opportunities for tactful, helpful suggestions 
could be easily given and readily accepted. 

Secondly, teachers must be informed of 
the extent of the assistance available to any 
tenant through the civic regulations in a 
community that deal with housing standards, 
and inform the parent of the available service 
of police power in enforcing building in- 
spection both for safety and sanitation. 

A third area open to the teacher is to 
make available to builders, town planners 
and the like, such information covering 
children’s needs as she may be aware of rela- 
tive to house planning, selection and place- 
ment of equipment and the construction of 
special features. 

Finally, she can do something in the class- 
room work itself. Whatever she does she 
will require the necessary wisdom to work 
dynamically yet effectively, supplementing 
the work of others, cooperating with others 
and at all times coordinating the resources 
of the school and community in any and 
every possible way open to her. 
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From "'The Record,’’ January 1935, of The Anne Hutchinson School, New York City. 


Drawings made by children in The Anne Hutchinson School, New York City, to illustrate important events 
in the development of the Hillside Housing Project in the Bronx. 


HousING EDUCATION AS A CURRICULUM 
ACTIVITY 


It was generally conceded by the A.C.E. 
study group at the New York Conference 
that so far, in the curriculum for young chil- 
dren, housing as such had not been and per- 
haps should not be treated directly. As the 
spokesman for curriculum research® pointed 
out, there is a necessity for research to dis- 
cover what housing facts are comprehensible 
to children in general, how these facts can 
be simplified for young children, and how 
they can be presented in a sufficiently realistic 
fashion so that they may gradually become 
aware of their application to everyday living. 

However, considerable work has already 
been carried on by teachers dealing with 
children in the elementary grades. While it 
is not our purpose, obviously, to attempt 
here to define specific activities in a given 
program for any group of young children, 
a survey by any one of us of the activities 
in our own classroom would uncover count- 
less occasions where we could naturally and 
spontaneously give information and possibly 
stress a few basic elements that make for 
good housing. Even in such a common ex- 
perience as block building, the teacher who 
knows the needs of her community can be 
aware of opportunities where she may illus- 
trate with the block houses possible improve- 
ments in the real houses with which the 


® James E. Mendenhall. Curriculum Research, Lincoln 
School, New York City, and editor, Building America. 


children are familiar. For instance, if the 
condition of the community is such that chil- 
dren are living in crowded rooms and failing 
to get as much sunshine and fresh air as is 
possible, she might find many occasions in 
the block play to help the children not to 
reproduce the undesirable elements as they 
are apt to do, but to point out why they are 
undesirable and then show how improve- 
ments can be made. Such things as the simple 
arrangement of furnishings can be used to 
teach children how best to utilize space, light, 
and air, and how to get the greatest amount 
of sunshine. 

If in another community there is a vacant 
lot being used as a dumping heap, the chil- 
dren might be stimulated into making plans 
for a more constructive use of such space. 
Each child might show what he would do 
with the space if he could get the owner to 
cooperate in improving the community. In 
this way property rights, ownership and civic 
cooperation might be demonstrated should 
such a plan actually be consummated as it was 
in a certain school in Pittsburgh. 

Unpretentious as these ideas are, if they 
were consciously incorporated into our pres- 
ent curriculum, we could pass on a real work- 
ing knowledge of sanitation, hygiene, values 
of planning and aesthetic values, and all 
could be done spontaneously as the natural 
opportunity presented itself. In some schools 
attempts have already been made to help the 
children become community minded: 
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In one school, through the interest of an art 
teacher,’ children of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades were taken on excursions into 
their own community and were shown by various 
devices the assets and shortcomings of the place 
in which they lived. Later, after some discus- 
sions, with the aid of art materials, they pro- 
duced their own ideas of how they would im- 
prove their community. 

Another teacher® of young children used ex- 
cursions into the community which covered a 
two block city area where it was possible to 
show a dramatic contrast between housing of 
the financially secure and housing in areas of 
congestion and low economic level. A sharp 
contrast was seen in the differences in play space 
and sunlight for those children who lived in the 
shopping area, as contrasted to those children 
living opposite a city park. As such observations 
were recounted by the children in later dis- 
cussions, the teacher clarified and added to the 
impression by the use of such visual materials 
as pictures and community planning devices.® 
In this way, through a social studies project, 
emphasis was given to many factors which make 
for good housing. 

In still another school,'° adjacent to which a 
large modern housing ug was under con- 
struction, the whole school program was ad- 
justed in order to capitalize on the expressed 
interest of the children concerning the building 

roject. The results of this piece of work may 
os best appreciated by a study of the records 
found in printed booklets which have been pub- 
lished by the children of the school and which 
reproduce the actual work of the children. 


The above brief outlines are sufficient to 
indicate some of the channels through which 





™**Municipal Improvements Visualized by Art Department 
Pupils of Paterson, New Jersey, Schools."’ By Ethelyn Hen- 
derson, American City Magazine, November, 1934. 

8 Grace C. Reeves, Household Arts, Horace Mann School, 
New York City. 

*“'Site Planning and Sunlight."" By Henry Nichols 
Wright, Jr. The American Architect and Architecture Maga- 
zine, August, 1936, Pp. 19-20. 

Model devices for teaching the use of sunlight to chil- 
dren may be seen in Avery Hall, Room 504, Columbia 
University School of Architecture. 

# Anne Hutchinson, Public School $78, Bronx, New York. 


we can educate for housing in the schools 
without attempting to isolate housing as a 
curriculum subject. The young child de- 
velops standards through frequent applica- 
tions of learned values to his play activities, 
and it is through such applications that he 
has an opportunity to accept these values as 
his own and so gradually adopt them as a 
part of his habitual thinking. In this way lies 
at least one possibility of change through 
education which will ultimately reach beyond 
the walls of the school. 

In April 1934, Childhood Education cat- 
ried two articles on housing, charging us 
to bring the housing standards to the atten- 
tion of the masses of people. How many 
of us have found it important and possible 
to reach into our communities with such 
educational ideas? What is it that will help 
us most now to continue this work? 


RECENT PERTINENT PUBLICATIONS 


Young Children in European Countries. By Mary 
Dabney Davis. Washington, D.C.: United 
States Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education, Bulletin, No. 2, 1936. 

An Outline for a Housing Study Course. (ten 
sessions) Prepared by the Educational and 
Publicity Committee of the Housing Section 
of the Welfare Council of New York City, 
122 East 22nd Street, Publication No. 6, 
1936. 

Bibliography on Low-Cost Housing. Compiled 
by Marie Johanna Schuster. New York City: 
Welfare Council of New York City, 122 East 
22nd Street, No. 7, March 1936. 

Housing and Child Welfare, Research Bulletin 
No. 2. Washington, D.C.: Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works, 1936. 

“Small Houses for Civilized Americans.” By 
Allmon Fordyce and William I. Hamby. Re- 
printed from The Architectural Forum, Janu- 
ary, 1936. 














Community Enterprises 
of Elementary School Children 


'T HEE descriptions of community enter- 
prises in which elementary school children 
have participated were contributed by mem- 
bers of Miss Jean Betzner’s summer school 
class (s234 Mo) at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and were compiled by 
Miss Laura White of Hewlett, Long Island. 


Civic IMPROVEMENTS 


The neighborhood was requested by the 
children to participate in a “Community Beauti- 
ful” campaign. Order lists were printed and 
sent to the homes in the neighborhood for trees 
and shrubs ranging from five cents to twenty- 
five cents each. The nurseries sold the plants to 
the school at wholesale prices. Information re- 
lating how to prepare various types of plants 
for planting was provided. The children col- 
lected the money and distributed the plants. 

Every month the children inspect the plants 
to see how they are progressing and offer sug- 
gestions about caring for them. The community 
has requested that this be repeated each year. 

Age range of pupils participating —4-13 years. 

Size of school—600 pupils. 

Public stinet tag Cooperative Teacher 
Training School at San Diego, California. 


We removed old cans, pieces of chicken wire, 
dead trees and other waste from a wooded bank 
and marshy place which borders our playground 
on the north. We then transplanted twenty 
kinds of wild flowers from other places. We 
intend to continue the project next spring. 

Age range of pupils participating—5-12 years. 

Size of school—32 pupils. 

Rural school—Turner Center, Maine. 


Planning and building two community play- 
grounds to serve adults as well as children. 
Age range of pupils participating—10-12 
years. 
Size of school—60 pupils. 
Tuscaloosa County, Alabama. 


Children have set aside a day in which they 
will pick up all the debris which they may see 


on the lawns and streets. This is done by all 
gtades. 


Public school—Stuyvesant Falk, New York. 


IMPROVEMENT OF SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Changing an unsightly clay bank at one end 
of the school ground into a beautiful rock gar- 
den and natural amphitheatre used by the school 
and community for gatherings, dramatic rs ; 
games. It necessitated grading, sodding, ing 
a drain and a retaining wall, and has become 
a center of aesthetic interest to the community. 

Age range of pupils participating—6-13 
years. 

Size of school—350 pupils. 

Public school—J. S. Chick School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 


Our large front lawn needed attention. The 
shrubs had died, the grading was uneven, grass 
gtew only in spots. Repeated requests to the 
Board of Education were met with indiffer- 
ence. One day we assembled a group of our older 
boys and talked the matter over with them. 
Picks and shovels appeared the next morning. 
The good work of the boys lasted for about one 
week. Then members of the board appeared and 
stated that we were depriving men of the work. 
The result was that men were hired, the lawn 
was graded, shrubbery was purchased and set 
out, the playground was given attention. Now 
we have a beautiful lawn of which we are very 
proud. 

Age range of pupils participating—Boys 
9-14 years. 

Size of school—300 pupils. 

Public school—Cortland, New York. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD COMMUNITY 
ENJOYMENT OF LEISURE 


I was allowed to carry on an informal ex- 
periment in music this past year. We discarded 
all “formal” music such as syllables, notations, 
dividing the children into groups according to 
the quality of their voices. We just had a good 
time singing from our books, — up songs, 
and letting the children bring songs from home. 
The mothers became interested and told us that 
the children loved music and sang at home. 
Some children started music lessons. Others con- 
tinued with more courage and interest. 
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The children insisted from day to day on 
having their mothers visit school and hear them 
sing. Some mothers came who had never visited 
school before. 

Late in the spring the group decided to give 
a musical assembly and invite the kindergarten. 
One child said she would like to dance if her 
mother might come and play for her. Another 
child said she could play a piano duet with her 
mother. Then the suggestion came that we would 
ask all the mothers to come and if they chose to 
help us with our program, we would be very 
happy to have them do so. The children talked 
it over with their mothers and the mothers were 
eager to cooperate. 

The children together with the parents, 
neighbors and friends all gathered in our room 
one afternoon. A grandfather played his violin. 
A father played a mouth-organ. One mother 
sang and played the piano. One mother played 
an accordian. One mother played while her child 
sang. Another mother sang while her little girl 
played the piano for her. A German woman sang 
German songs. An Italian man sang Italian 
songs. Children sang and danced—and so it 
went. Everyone had a splendid time. 

Just before school was out, mothers from the 
second grade as well as interested mothers from 
other grades in our school met and talked the 
assembly over once more. They decided that 
they would take groups of neighborhood chil- 
dren on certain afternoons and guide their in- 
terests. Some decided to give up their back 
yards. Others decided to take the children to 
parks, This is what went on in our community 
this summer. 

Age range of pupils participating—7-10 
years. 

Size of school—300 pupils. 

Public school—John Moore School, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


The children of the entire school each year 
bring in books that they wish to share with 
other children. These are given to ‘The Penin- 
sula Library’ for the use of all children in the 
community. There is no authorized public li- 
brary in the community. Thus many books are 
provided for the enjoyment of many children. 

Age range of pupils participating—s-15 
years, 

Size of school—250 pupils. 

Private school—Lawrence School, Hewlett, 
New York. 


ENTERPRISES FoR THE ENRICHMENT 
OF HoME LIFE 


“Functioning of the Primary Curriculum 


[ January 


Through Marionettes” was initiated by a class 
of foreign children of various nationalities in a 
foreign opportunity class in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The children made two dimension marionettes 
and composed songs about them which they 
sang as they moved the marionettes. 

Frequently they gave a marionette perform- 
ance in one of the homes to which the neigh- 
bors were invited. With the teacher giving her 
approval of the English spoken and sung, the 
parents more whole-heartedly accepted their in- 
struction in the English language “ their own 
children. Nationalities: Mexican, Spanish, 
Hindu, Armenian, Hungarian, Austrian, Ger- 
man. 

Age range of pupils participating—9-18 
years. 

Size of school—300 pupils. 

Public school—Lorena Street School, Los 
Angeles, California. 


In the early spring the children brought in 
fruits and vegetables which were in season. The 
teacher and I worked together in teaching the 
canning processes. These fruits and vegetables 
were canned in the schoolroom where possible. 
Each child continued the canning on into the 
summer. A follow-up was made in the early fall 
by the teacher and the supervisor. We found on 
the pantry shelves uf these country homes much 
more home-canned and preserved fruits and 
vegetables than had been canned for some time. 
These people have the food at their disposal but 
for some reason have done little to preserve it 
while it is in season. The winter usually found 
them eating from a rather limited diet. 

This project did much to stimulate the idea 
of preparing for the winter months as well as 
preserving the food while it was plentiful. 

This same project is being carried on again 
this summer and will be followed up in the fall. 
We expect better results this year as the children 
are more experienced in the process. 

Age range of pupils participating —9-18 years. 

Schools—25 rural schools. 

Public schools—Telfair County, Georgia. 


The children in a general science class became 
so interested in a unit of work which involved 
installing water systems in homes, that nine or 
ten of the twenty members of the class were 
able to secure water systems for their homes. 
The unit of work involved the measuring and 
calculating of cost for the total installation of 
such a system. Springs were located above the 
homes of many of the children, a fact which 
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made installation much less trouble and more 
economical. 

Age range of pupils participating—ninth 
grade 

Size of school—300 pupils. 

Public school—Cloudland School, 
Mountain, Tennessee. 


Roan 


SOCIAL SERVICE ENTERPRISES 


One of the outstanding pieces of work done 
by the children of Howe School this past year 
in assisting their community was a party given 
for the old ladies in the Old Ladies’ Home. 

For weeks the children and teachers planned 
this party. On Hallowe'en they dressed in cos- 
tume and marched to the Old Ladies Home, 
carrying a gift for each old lady as well as ice 
cream and cake which they served during the 
afternoon. The women were entertained by 
a play ‘ig on by the third grade, songs, and 
some solo work. 

The expressions on the faces of these wom- 
en, as well as the real happiness the children 
derived in doing something to make others 
happy, more than compensated for the effort 
and energy which went into this activity. 

Age range of pupils participating—5-12 

ars. 

Size of school—450 pupils. 

Public school—Howe School, Schenectady, 
New York. 


Children from the first grade through the 
eighth grade sent a box containing library books, 
crayolas, tablets and games to a rural school in 
the South that had nothing but a few old text- 
books. 

Public 
Nebraska. 


The first grade group undertook to care for 
babies in a Home at Christmas. 

Children earned money to buy clothing, toys, 
etc. (Parents cooperated fully in supplying real 
jobs over a period of weeks.) Children made 
toys: rag dolls, animals on wheels cut from 
three-ply wood and painted. Groups of children 
did all the purchasing. Children visited Home 
and had a obs of baby that was to be their 
own particular care. Interest in this group of 
babies continued throughout the year. 

Age range of pupils participating—6 years. 

Size of school—270 pupils. 

Private school—Tower Hill School, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


school—Lothrop School, Omaha, 


ASSISTING OTHER EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
Children through their interest in the inter- 
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dependence of workers in the community, made 
several trips to the public library. They con- 
structed a play library in their room, furnished 
it with hoi shelves, a table, chairs and a desk, 
arranged the books in it, and chose a librarian. 
Then they invited each of the other es and 
reviewed some of the libra recited 

ms, sang songs, asked riddles about certain 

ks, explained how to carte for books, how 
to get one from the public library, showed their 
own illustrations of various books and read parts 
of stories to their visitors. 


Results of this activity were far reaching: 

1. It created an intense interest in literature 
and poetry which spread throughout the school 
as evidenced in organization of Story Hours and 
Story Clubs in various rooms. 

2. It led to 100 percent membership in the 
public library. 

3. Parents became so interested in what chil- 
dren were reading that because of the many re- 
quests for names of good books to buy, the 
office mimeographed lists of the best books for 
school and placed a list in each home. 

4. Books played an important part in many 
vacation plans. 

Age range of pupils participating—é-12 
years. 

Size of school—300 pupils. 

Public school—Charles Graebner, San An- 
tonio, Texas. 


During Fire Prevention Week, the firemen 
came to the school to talk to the children. Next, 
literature and questionnaires were given to the 
children, who in turn distributed them to their 
neighbors. The children were very interested in 
accompanying each neighbor on a trip of rs 
tion around the house and checking the defects 
that might lead to fire damages. A contest within 
the school to see which room returned the most 
slips proved interesting. This piece of work 
taught the children how important it is to pre- 
vent fire hazards. 

Age range of pupils participating—5-7 years. 

Size of school—305 pupils. 

Public school—Mark Twain School, Sedalia, 
Missouri. 


A group of twelve children were chosen to 
act as traffic patrols. One or two children were 
stationed at a busy corner and it was their duty 
to watch the traffic and tell the children when 
they could cross the street. These patrols were 
on duty before school in the morning, at noon 
and directly after school at night. The patrols 
wore belts of a certain type. 
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Age range of pupils participating—10-12 
years. . 

Public school—Orleans Graded School, Or- 
leans, Vermont. 


ENTERPRISES TO INCREASE UNDERSTANDING 
OF Work IN SCHOOLS 
Pupils made a movie depicting various school 
activities. Each room chose a different activity. 
This movie was shown before many civic groups. 
It was so successful that this year a much longer 
one was made to show activities throughout our 
elementary schools. Not every room contributed 
to this. It will be used by the superintendent and 
rincipals before P.T.A.’s and other civic groups 
in an effort to inform them about their schools. 
Age range of pupils participating—5-13 
years. 
Size of schools—from 350-800 pupils in each. 
Public schools—Oak Park, Illinois. 


First grade edited paper each month to ac- 
quaint their parents and other children in school 
with their work. 

Age of pupils participating—6 years. 

Size of school—650 pupils. 

Public school—Fernwood School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


SERVICE To WILD ANIMAL LIFE 

Two years ago we gathered bushels of acorns 
in September. These were given to the State 
Game Commission who in turn took the acorns 
to the southern part of the state to be used for 
winter food for the quail. There had been a 
very severe drought that year in the south- 
ern part of the state which had destroyed the 
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quails’ food supply of nuts, grains and seeds, 

Age range of pupils participating—entire 
school—kindergarten through grade six. 

Size of school—260 pupils. 

Public school—Washington School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 


1. How can we develop a community morale 
that will help to establish a ‘‘we” relationship: 
the community serving the school with all of 
its resources, and the school an integral part 
of the community life? 

2. Is there a danger of developing a patroniz- 
ing snobbish attitude in children unless social 
service activities are handled very wisely? 

3. How can we most effectively solicit the 
help of all the agencies in the community: 
health, religious, recreational, to work toward 
one common aim—the integration of the child? 

4. We take our children on trips and excur- 
sions to explore our markets, grocery stores, 
dairies, etc. In our eagerness to have the chil- 
dren become aware of economic and industrial 
relationships, are we sometimes unaware that 
some of our children are hungry? Are we put- 
ting first things first? 

We take them long distances to visit parks, 
playgrounds and woodlands and, for many of 
them, there may not be a safe plot of playground 
at home. Are there ways that we could more 
effectively reach out into our community and 
have our community resources best serve our 
children and their families? 

5. Are there experiences through which we 
can learn to like more people better because we 
understand them better ? 





From ''The Record,’’ January, 1935, of The Anne Hutchinson School, New York City. 


The children wondered what effect the Hillside Housing Project would have on their 
lives and on the community. These drawings are taken from “The Record” which gives 


the results of their study of this project. 
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' WOULD be impos- 
sible even in much 
more space than this to 
describe all the happenings of interest during 
the two weeks visit to New England. Conse- 
quently, only a bird’s-eye-view of some of the 
things seen in the sixty schools visited can be 
mentioned. 

Hallowe'en was everywhere in evidence— 
pumpkins, witches, black cats, poems, songs, 
dances and stories—all centering around this 
gay October holiday. Other activities included 
pioneer life with soap making, textile dyeing, 
candle dipping, log cabin building, and costume 
designing. Another activity devoted to Indians 
made one’s blood run cold with the gruesome 
masks of the medicine men. There were tepees 
where desks used to be, open campfires over 
which real tripods swung, and a museum col- 
lection that would put the Metropolitan to 
shame, if not in authenticity, then in quantity. 

Another group was studying medieval life, 
the center of interest being a long wooden work 
bench on which were tools for wood carving, 
leather tooling, metal work, block printing, and 
illuminated manuscript writing. Each member 
of the group belonged to a guild and worked 
where his major interest lay. Swords, helmets, 
shields, lanterns, plaques of all kinds, and 
jewelry were in the process of making. One girl 
was designing a coat of arms of bright yarn on 
a burlap sack. 

Another group was studying the weather. 
Here were thermometers, wind mills, sun dials, 
calendars, and charts of all description. Still 
another group was interested in safety. The floor 
of their room was marked off in streets, every 
street named with its traffic lights much in evi- 
dence. All kinds of vehicles were parked at 
the proper places and the room was filled with 
safety posters. An uninhabited policeman’s uni- 
form gave a note of relaxation to the otherwise 
orderly scene. 

Then there was the second grade rhythm 
band which played very soft sweet music while 
other members of the group skipped rope, 
bounced balls, swung scarves, or danced in time 
to the rhythm. This was a very gay crowd, 
indeed. 


The Associate Editor 
Visits New England 


Across the Editors’ Desk 


Editors of educational publications would do 
well to visit a schoolroom now and then. Too 
often their impressions of what children and 
teachers are like, want, and need become 
dulled by the routines of comma putting and 
word defining. There would perhaps be more 
life and spice in educational publications if 
editors knew their teachers and children more 
intimately. Let charity begin at home. 


We visited a one-room rural school in Con- 
necticut one morning about eleven o'clock. As 
we parked in the school yard, we saw four chil- 
dren sprawled over the front steps with history 
books, pads and pencils, busy writing a play. 
Inside the schoolroom was the hum of busy, 
active children. Across one side of the room was 
built a stage with curtains decorated with crayon 
sketches from the Nut-Cracker Suite. One group 
was rehearsing for the play they intended giving 
that afternoon. In another corner was the House 
at Pooh Corners inside of which a family of 
six-year-olds was keeping house. 

Across the end of the room was a very alive 
nature table with its contents named and cata- 
logued although some of the animals showed a 
tendency not to stay catalogued. A large glass 
enclosed cupboard contained samples of an 
amazing amount of nature materials—-seeds, 
fruits, animals, bugs, rocks—all the things that 
make nature study so fascinating when one can 
have samples at hand to study. 

The teacher was invisible, or practically so, 
as she dived into a huge box after materials 
for costume making for the various plays in 
progress. This one-room school had a piano, a 
radio and a library of the latest books. There 
could be no possible question about the learning 
and teaching going on here—it was evident in 
every corner as groups worked together with- 
out paying the slightest attention to their un- 
expected visitors. 

Have you ever thought of the possibilities of 
a carpenter's ladder as a piece of schoolroom 
equipment? Neither had I until I saw standard 
ten-foot ladders shellacked to keep down 
splinters and locked into the floor with a 
specially sunk steel lock and leaned against the 
wall for safe climbing, swinging, and twining. 
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They are excellent and the children love them. 
Also, there are great possibilities in a removable 
sand table top, lined with zinc so that water, 
sand, dirt or clay can be used on it. A small 
two-inch ledge keeps the contents in and its 
movable quality makes it usable in so many 
more ways. 

Then there was the kindergartner who had 
converted old desk tops into storage places for 
scraps of material and supplies of many kinds. 
These tops are easily manipulated by even the 
youngest who has only to raise a light lid to 
get what he wants. Stenciled designs on top 
added to their festive appearance. This same 
teacher had painted large packing boxes for 
storage space for mats and blankets for resting. 
The doors were hinged and easily opened by 
the children. 

Baby buggies make excellent milk wagons for 
mid-morning lunch. The body is removed and 
a large tray built over the remaining skeleton. 


The most ambitious housekeeper, regardless of 


his or her size, can wheel these about to the vari- | 


ous tables and all the collection and distribution 
can be most efficiently handled. 

What do you do with the waste space under 
your windows, or don’t you have any? Four 
schools in one rural district had very unique 
book shelves built under them with a wide space 
on top for worktables and flat semi-perpendicu- 
lar surfaces for magazines, books, and posters. 
There was also space for toys, supplies, and 
museum specimens, all within easy reach of the 
smallest ones. 

On the whole, all the rooms were brighter, 
cleaner, more colorful, and busy than school 
rooms of just a few short years ago. The teach- 
ers were attractive, sincere, and interested. And 
the children—well here is the real test—they 
were having the time of their young lives. One 
felt that in the greater majority of cases, it was 
very willingly to school, indeed. 


IMDIGNI 


Notes on the Convention Program 
Association for Childhood Education 
San Antonio, Texas, March 30 to April 3, 1937 


Tue general sessions of the conference 
will develop the convention theme, ‘To- 
day’s Trends in Childhood Education,” 
through discussions of ‘The Child and the 
Teacher in Today’s Educational Trends,” 
“Curriculum Changes in Response to the 
Demands of Everyday Living,” “New 
Methods in Evaluating the Progress of Chil- 
dren,” and ‘‘Trends in Cooperation Between 
Home, School, and Community.” 

The twelve study classes are under the 
direction of Marjorie Hardy, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia. Miss Hardy 
has grouped the classes under personality 
adjustment of the child and today’s trends 
in the school program. The first group will 
consider mental hygiene in the classroom, 
physical health, and out-of-school influences. 
The second group: today’s trends in the cur- 


riculum, language arts, reading—functional 
and supplementary, arithmetic—functional, 
fine arts, equipment for schools, the rural 
school and record keeping. 

The study classes will meet three after- 


noons for two-hour sessions. Nationally | 
known leaders have been invited to direct | 


these classes. 


In addition to the general sessions, the — 


study classes and five discussion groups there 
will be business sessions, committee discus- 
sion breakfasts, directed school visiting in 
and about San Antonio, excursions to inter- 
esting places, the Childhood Education 
luncheon, the annual banquet, an A.C.E. 
Branch forum and unusual exhibits. 

Further information may be obtained 
from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D.C. 
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REVIEWS 


Editor, ALICE TEMPLE 









REMAKING THE CURRICULUM. By Wil- 
liam Heard Kilpatrick. New York: Newson 
and Company, 1936. Pp. 117. $.80. 

Most recent books on the curriculum are re- 
portorial efforts in an age of experimentation 
when there is much to report. As a result, the 
books tend to be large and distressingly swollen 
with undigested materials, mainly descriptions 
of practices and second-hand thought. It is 
therefore with much joy that we welcome this 
book by Dr. Kilpatrick. To begin with, it is a 
little book, limited to what is important. It is 
a book of first-hand thought, and not just an- 
other reportorial deluge. It attempts, not to por- 
tray the surface phenomena of fleeting educa- 
tional fashions, but rather to formulate the 
fundamental principles that abide generation 
after generation, and which, if true now, will be 
equally true a thousand years hence. It is the 
ripened thought that has crystallized out of long 
professional experience. 

It is the good fortune of his readers that Dr. 
Kilpatrick did not set out “to write a book.” 
It was not to be a message for the ages. His pur- 
pose was the more modest and humanizing one 
of giving his basic ideas to teachers in a series 
of short magazine articles, which are here 
brought together in eight short chapters in which 
the thought is sifted down to its fundamentals. 

Principles that he presents are: the principle 
of adjustment to changing social needs; of ad- 
justment to the pupil’s nature, age, and situa- 
tion; of education as guidance of the life proc- 
ess; of education as adequate self-direction; of 
action as thought in process of discharge; of the 
identity of life and curriculum; of the guidance 
of current living; of goals as stimuli and foci 
of effort; of variety, continuity, range, novelty, 
and significance of experiences; of purpose as 
motivation; of continuity of mind-growth; of 
continuous reorganization of mental content; of 
self-organization of experiences ; of unitary guid- 


ance by one who knows the whole child, and 
others of similar character. 

The more the basic features of an informed 
man’s thought are brought to the surface—a task 
so difficult that few are willing to make the nec- 
essary effort—the more it is revealed that it is 
the basic thought of every informed person. Dis- 
agreements are in the superficies, not in the 
fundamentals. For this reason, whatever one’s 
personal educational philosophy, however much 
he may disagree with Dr. Kilpatrick in the 
applications, he must be sympathetically dis- 
posed toward most, even though not toward all, 
of the principles herein formulated.—Franklin 
Bobbitt, Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Chicago. 


FIRST ADVENTURES IN READING: IN- 
TRODUCING CHILDREN TO BOOKS. By 
May Lamberton Becker. New York: Frede- 
rick A. Stokes Company, 1936. Pp. xiv + 
286. $2.00. 

Anyone who has followed Mrs. Becker's re- 
views of books for children in the New York 
Herald-Tribune, “Books for Young People,” or 
is familiar with her Adventures in Reading for 
Older Boys and Girls, will be eager to see this 
recent book. It has been written in response to 
many letters from parents asking “what good 
book, coming first in a child’s experience with 
a subject, is likely to taste like more.” (p. x.) 
And so the author answers these parents out of 
her wide knowledge of books, her sympathetic 
understanding of young children, and her ob- 
servation of their manifested interests in differ- 
ent kinds of literature. 

Before any books, however, Mrs. Becker be- 
lieves that the baby should hear the singing or 
chanting of rhymes or poems. The words mat- 
ter little if the rhythm and cadence are main- 





1 See ‘‘Christmas and ihe Bible Story.’" By May Lamberton 
Becker. Childhood Education, December, 1936. This article 
was taken from the book reviewed above. 
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tained. When the child begins to notice words, 
he should have his fill of Mother Goose. “These 
rhymes are part of an inheritance no one has 
a right to withhold from him.” (p. v.) A bit 
later he may have Stevenson’s poems because of 
their simple words and familiar experiences and 
then Milne’s “Christopher Robin.” ‘‘So by sing- 
ing and reciting, long before the baby has made 
his first contact with the printed page, he may 
have had, all unknown, his first great adventure 
with poetry.” (p. 10.) 

The chapters which follow this first one deal 
with all the different kinds of books and stories 
which children enjoy. Some of the chapter titles 
are most intriguing, “Two Laps and Little Bits,” 
for example. Here the matter of the size and 
shape of certain picture-story books is con- 
sidered. Some should be so made as to spread 
easily across the lap of the child, absorbed in 
the picture, and the lap of the adult who reads 
the text to him. Wanda Gag’s Millions of Cats 
is an example. Other “‘little bits” of books, such 
as those of the “peerless” Beatrice Potter, de- 
light the child at a certain age. In discussing 
these picture-story books the author sets a high 
standard of excellence. “The story should be 
good enough to stand without any pictures; if it 
is, the best pictures are none too good for it.” 

In every case the author deals with the first 
best books on the subject she is discussing, 
whether it be books about animals, fairy stories, 
books about other children, nature books, Eng- 
lish classics, historical fiction or what not, and 
follows with those which may well come later. 
The idea of readiness is emphasized throughout. 
The suggestive book list which accompanies each 
chapter adds greatly to the usefulness of this 
volume. 

Not only parents but teachers will find this an 
interesting and stimulating book.—A. T. 


SCHOOLS FOR A GROWING DEMOC- 
RACY. By James S. Tippett in collaboration 
with the Committee of the Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, South Carolina. Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 1936. Pp. vii + 388. 
$2.00. 


One of the functions of the experimental and 
laboratory schools is to develop new and better 
types of curricula and teaching procedures which 
may eventually find their way, in suitably 
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adapted forms, into the public schools of the 
country. This book is a report of such a hap. 
pening, the particular experimental school in 
this case being the Lincoln School of Teachers 
College and the public schools those of the 
Parker District in South Carolina. 

Some nine years ago the teachers of this dis- 
trict with initial help from Mr. Tippett, at that 
time a member of the Staff of the Lincoln School, 
launched a “determined effort to make the work 
of the schools contribute more effectively to the 
development of all the possibilities in each child 
and to the harmonizing of school life with the 
demands of society.” (p. v.) Mr. Tippett was 
apparently “guide, philosopher and friend’’ to 
the staff as their work of reconstruction went 
forward. Finally, he spent a year, 1934-1935, 
in the district, collaborating in the preparation 
of this book. In its “Foreword” he writes: “My 
faith in the experiment which was carried on at 
the Lincoln School has been strengthened. I 
have found the results of that experiment, modi- 
fied in many ways and enlarged, as should be 
expected, carried into a public school system and 
developed magnificently. I like to feel that this 
book is a worthy sequel to Curriculum Making. 
Each is the result of the efforts of teachers in 
enthusiastic cooperation.” (p. v.) 

The preliminary planning of the enterprise as 
a whole recognized the need for each of the fol- 
lowing items: development of understanding in 
the teachers of the new work to be undertaken, 
making school rooms homelike, providing ade- 
quate workshops, providing the necessary in- 
structional materials, securing more vital contact 
with the environment, revising the curriculum 
and teaching methods and bringing the com- 
munity into vital relationship with the schools. 
How each of these matters was gradually pro- 
vided for throughout the elementary and high 
school constitutes the material of the record. 

While the “unit of work’ or “center of inter- 
est” is the core of the curriculum in each grade, 
there is ample provision all along the line for 
the teaching of skills apart from the central 
unit, when this is necessary in order to attain 
mastery. 

Readers will find this one of the most interest- 
ing and significant accounts so far published of 
the successful introduction of the activity pro- 
gram into a public schoo] system.—A. T. 
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BooKs FOR CHILDREN 
Reviewed by May Hill Arbuthnot 


WILLIAM AND HIS FRIENDS. Herded to- 
gether by Elizabeth Naramore. New York: 
Viking Press, 1936. Unpaged. $.75. 

This curious and exquisite little book grew out 
of the author’s own scrapbook of the photo- 
graphs of the varied animals found in the New 
York Metropolitan Museum. Some of the crea- 
tures photographed were gigantic, others Lilli- 
putian ; some were around three thousand years 
old or more, others very recently sculptured. 

Miss Naramore has arranged their pictures 
with brief but remarkably effective descriptions 
in an order all her own; not a chronological ar- 
rangement, but according to kinship, She says, 
“The little glass horse and the gazelle, although 
centuries apart in time, seem to share a certain 
delicacy and a wistful spirit.” 

Anyone from early childhood to old age will 
enjoy pouring over this collection of pictures. 
Art teachers will delight in the book and chil- 
dren will develop favorites among these en- 
chanting animals. William, the blue faience 
hippopotamus, is a charming start. 


LITTLE BLACK ANT. By Alice Crew Gall and 
Fleming H. Crew. Illustrated by Helen Tor- 
rey. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1936. Pp. 128. $1.50. 

A new nature book by Mrs. Gall and her 
brother Mr. Crew is always an event and Little 
Black Ant is no exception. While it is hardly 
possible to make an ant heroine as appealing as 
Flat Tail, the beaver, or Ringtail, the raccoon, 
nevertheless, the authors have managed to con- 
vey a sense of the ant’s humble relations to the 
hill that in its very selflessness is touching and 
in strange contrast to animal or human life. 

Bumblebees, moths, butterflies and enemy 
creatures of many kinds enter into the tale. The 
dance of the Royal Ants is a thrilling story that 
will be new to most children, So will their herd- 
ing of honey cows and the curious and com- 
plex life of the hive. The battle with the red 
ants who try to take black ants for slaves is the 
most dramatic episode in the book. 

As with the Tail books, the format of Little 
Black Ant is remarkably beautiful and appro- 
priate. Children from seven to twelve will like it. 
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LITTLE TIM AND THE BRAVE SEA CAP- 
TAIN. By Edward Ardizzone. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1936. Unpaged. 
$2.00. 


Here is a realistic story that is quite impos- 
sible and entirely captivating. It is just the robust 
kind of adventure tale that a father would spin 
for his éntranced son. Tim is five years old and 
so, we suspect, was the young Philip to whom 
Mr. Ardizzone told his story. 

Tim does all the things Philip and other five- 
year-olds must have yearned to do. Tim runs 
away to sea. Tim does his work on the ship effi- 
ciently and is well liked by all the sailors. Tim 
and the Captain are left alone on the sinking 
ship, both are brave and cheerful and, of course, 
both are rescued. The picture of Tim sipping 
grog, or something equally picturesque, with the 
Captain, both of them with their feet in pails 
of hot water, could only happen when a father 
told the tale and made the pictures. 

Every boy and girl will love this book. It is 
very large and very expensive but has a lusty 
masculine kind of adventure that is a welcome 
relief from the kind of realism that carries the 
children to the store and back. 


FERDINAND. By Munro Leaf. Drawings by 
Robert Lawson. New York: Viking Press, 
1936. Unpaged. $1.00. 


It is hard to reconcile bulls and bull fights 
with a perfectly hilarious story for very young 
children, but Ferdinand is such a story. 
Ferdinand was a young bull, so gentle and re- 
tiring that his mother, ‘who was a cow,” felt 
anxious about him. Ferdinand grew to proper 
size and strength but preferred smelling flowers 
to snorting and butting. Then one fatal day, 
just as some men were about to choose the 
fiercest young bull for the bull fight, poor 
Ferdinand had .ne misfortune to sit on a 
bumblebee. In his pain he leapt and snorted, 
thereby qualifying for the fight. His peaceful 
meditations in the bull ring and his ignominious 
return home make a humorous and happy 
ending. 

Ferdinand is funny and the drawings are ir- 
resistible. Adults will have a few chuckles that 
the children miss but individuals of all ages are 
bound to relish the pacific Ferdinand. 
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These reviews are contributed by graduate 
students in education at Yale University. The 
type of articles selected for review indicates the 
students’ major interests.—B. L. G. 


HORACE MANN TODAY. By John Dewey. 

The Social Frontier, November, 1936. 

In the first of these articles, Dewey makes 
the commemoration of the work of Horace 
Mann the occasion for a brief discussion of the 
relation between democratic institutions and 
public education. Horace Mann's constant text 
was that knowledge and virtue are the twin and 
inseparable columns of the maintenance of free 
institutions. Dr, Dewey accepts the continuing 
importance of these principles. He points out, 
however, that their meaning in terms of modern 
life is far more complex than in the days of 
Mann. We need to study the implications of 
democracy, of “the American way of life,” for 
our own age. Education must help to make this 
new interpretation. ‘But our chief problem is 
to find out what is the business of the school 
in relation to the democratic way of life, and 
by what means that business shall be executed 

. we have to rethink the whole problem.” 
“Educators,” he says, “cannot do the work of 
education until they have educated themselves 
about the social functions and bearing of edu- 
cation.”"—Edna Arundel, professor of elemen- 
tary education, Rio Grande College, Ohio. 


AUTHORITY AND FREEDOM. By John 
Dewey. Survey Graphic, November, 1936. 
This article reports in part Dr. Dewey's con- 

tribution to the Harvard University Tercen- 

tenary. 
The trend of the last few centuries has been 

a revolt against authority. The attack was first 

made against the Church and State, later against 

science and art, and finally against certain stand- 
ards of economic and domestic life. These at- 


tacks justified themselves and soon developed 
into a social philosophy critical of the very idea 
of authority and control. 

Two conclusions emerged: (1) ‘“‘the older 
forms of organized power that had exercised 
authority were revealed as external and oppres- 
sive with respect to the new forces that oper- 
ated through the medium of individuals and as 
hostile, in consequence, to all important social 
change; (2) the new philosophy so tended to 
decry the very principle of authority as to de. 
ptive individuals of the direction and support 
that are indispensable both for the organic 
freedom of individuals and for social stability.” 
The result of the two ideas on authority and 
freedom is confusion, conflict and uncertainty. 

Dr. Dewey believes that the real issue is the 
inter-penetration of the two ideas concerning 
authority and freedom. “We need an authority 
that unlike the older forms in which it operated, 
is capable of directing and utilizing change and 
we need .. . a kind of individual freedom that 
is general and shared and that has the backing 
and guidance of socially authoritative control.” 
Neither unbridled freedom with its emphasis 
upon individual gain and interests nor author- 
ity with its dictatorial power can solve our 
most vital social and economic problems. 

The one resource of mankind that has not 
been tried in the field of human and social re- 
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lationships is the use of organized intelligence. — 


The field of science has used this factor to great | 


avail—dare we risk it in the solution of out 
great problems, those of the economic and so 
cial world? Dr. Dewey admits that problems 
and difficulties will arise; that it will be a slow 
process but that the most difficult of human 
tasks must be solved in this way—the release 
of individual powers and capabilities—the lib- 
eration of organized intelligence. 

This article is so rich in content, so packed 
with ideas of far reaching importance, that 
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a brief review is necessarily inadequate. Every 
teacher should study this entire article to get its 
full significance and implications.—Edna Arun- 


del. 


COOPERATIVE SUPERVISION. By Mary 
Browning. Educational Method, November, 
1936. 

The article summarizes contributions made 
in a panel discussion with reference to prac- 
tices in Cooperative supervision. Experiments in 
Norfolk, Virginia; Louisville, Kentucky; Madi- 
son, South Dakota, and Kansas City, Missouri, 
indicate a definite democratic trend. Super- 
vision is defined as pupil growth through 
teacher growth. It aims, therefore, at teacher 
self-direction, self-criticism and self-control. It 
purposes results in social change as well as in 
intellectual development. 

Supervision conceived in the above terms 
necessitates organization which will enable 
those who are to be supervised—the teachers— 
to initiate and carry on studies relating to their 
work. Administrative officers, supervisors and 
departments of research should assist teachers 
in advisory and coordinating capacity. Such as- 
sistance, indicating confidence in the teacher, 
should make for creative endeavor in coopera- 
tive and organized form to the end of solving 
instructional problems. The panel represented 
both school administrators and college profes- 
sors. Its conclusions indicate the unmistakable 
trend in educational thinking toward a concep- 
tion of supervision as democratic. leadership 
rather than as autocratic control—Benjamin O. 
Wist, Dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 


FUNCTIONAL ART EDUCATION. By Leon 
L. Winslow. School and Society, November 
14, 1936. 

A director of art education here advocates 
the teaching of art throughout the school sys- 
tem as a general rather than as a special subject. 
He believes this should be done because of its 
functional importance in social and economic 
life and because of its broadening cultural 
values. Mr. Winslow says that art should aim 
to stimulate the child toward creative experi- 
ence, toward using its media as a means of ex- 


pression, and at the same time it should pro- 
vide the child with appreciative experiences by 
acquainting him with fine examples of the arts 
in the historical and contemporary cultures of 
the world. 

Through working with design and gaining 
control over materials he grows in appreciation 
of art -and attains facility in expression. By 
sharing these experiences with others, desirable 
individual and social attitudes are established. 
In the elementary school, art may be broadly 
conceived as covering or growing out of all 
other subject-matters. It is an essential of a 
liberal education because of this close associa- 
tion. The color, design, and construction activi- 
ties that go on in the classroom may frequently 
be inspired by experiences arising outside of 
the field of art. 

Art education should be directly concerned 
with developing good taste. The importance of 
arrangement and means of accomplishing im- 
provement in it can readily be applied to the 
classroom situation with the aids of class dis- 
cussion, lantern slides, photographs, paintings, 
color prints, and products of fine craftsman- 
ship. Written reports and collections of well 
chosen examples are other suggested means. 

In the modern elementary school, art affords 
a logical culmination for the real and vital ex- 
periences of the curriculum because, to be 
genuine, art must be experience that is vital. 
If the child is encouraged to express himself 
freely through art media he will from choice 
often use for his inspiration those curriculum 
experiences that are most vital and real to him. 
Art products, then, when constructed under cer- 
tain conditions may be expected to serve to 
some extent as a measuring device for the effec- 
tiveness of teaching in general. 

The aims of art teaching are to be attained 
only through a careful consideration of pupil 
needs, through the determination of what sub- 
ject-matter should be learned, through the or- 
ganization of information and activities to meet 
these needs, and through the carrying on of ap- 
propriate teaching units. The writer divides a 
teaching unit of art into general information, 
technical information, directed activity, and 
creative activity. Thus it is conceived that the 
subject of art may function as a focal point and 
on the same basis as units in other subject- 
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matter fields in the modern elementary school. 
—Donald Madsen, San Diego, California. 


THE MENTAL HYGIENE IMPLICATIONS 
OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By Jen- 
nie Montag. High Points. (New York City 
Schools) November, 1936. 

While this article is primarily directed to- 
ward work with older children, the discussion 
which deals with emotional difficulties is ap- 
plicable to children at any age level. This part 
of the article has been selected for review. 

Mental conflicts arise, according to the writer, 
when a boy or girl cannot meet the demands 
of his parents or his own expectations, and in- 
variably emotional difficulties develop. Often 
quarreling results and charges of laziness, indif- 
ference, lack of affection, etc., are made. The 
resulting sense of defeat and failure develop 
feelings of inferiority and fears. Under these 
conditions, a child may compensate by becom- 
ing aggressive, seeking attention, clowning, 
cutting classes, running away, daydreaming as 
an escape, and becoming a truant. 

Definite emotional satisfactions must come 
from an individual's work or other activities. 
Among these satisfactions are pride in skill, 
loyalty to superiors, and a sense of security, Lack 
of these will bring conflicts and attempts at 
compensation. 

Among the responsibilities of one engaged in 
guidance is that of helping the child to know 
himself—to recognize his own abiliites and dis- 
abilities; to give him information; to help him 
to objectify his likes and dislikes, his social 
traits, and his attitudes toward life. 

The parent and the home are very important 
in effecting adjustment and the child’s parents 
must be helped to understand him better.— 
Everett T. Calvert, director of guidance, Kern 
County, California. 


SALVAGING OUR GIFTED CHILDREN. 
By Harvey W. Zorbaugh and Rhea K. 
Boardman. Journal of Educational Sociology, 
October, 1936. 

Gifted children, probably our nation’s most 
valuable resource, have been given far less at- 
tention by school and society, than have the 
feeble-minded, The Clinic for the Social Ad- 


justment of the Gifted of New York Univer. 
sity, provides an advisory and treatment service 
for children who are gifted intellectually (1.Q.’s 
of 130 or above) and those who are talented 
in music, art, etc., provided they are also of high 
intelligence. In the past three years 184 chil- 
dren have been referred to the clinic and 114 
accepted for study and guidance. A relatively 
small number of these children were referred 
by the school—14 as against 85 by parents, 
The writers think that this fact, together with 
the fact that a large number of the cases were 
referred by parents seeking a school suited to 
the child’s needs, may indicate that many 
schools are not concerned with the behavior and 
adjustment of children, or that teachers tend to 
look upon children who are not adjusting to 
the school situation and consequently not learn- 
ing, as dull. 

Of the mentally superior children studied 
thus far, it has been found that, as a group, 
they are distinctly superior also in physical vi- 
tality and development. They tend to come from 
superior family stocks, their fathers being large- 
ly professional men (64 per cent), or the own- 
ers of independent businesses (34 per cent). 

Among those studied was a Jewish boy with 
an I.Q. of over 200. This is one of about 
twelve such cases found since mental tests have 
been developed. An interesting character sketch 





is given of this boy showing his superiority in 


his daily life. 


Personality maladjustments of all kinds have — 


been found among these very bright children, 


that being one field in which they seem to be 


quite like average children. Enuresis, masturba- 
tion, stuttering, hysteria, compulsions, and mild 
obsessions are among the emotional maladjust- 
ments listed by the authors as having been ob- 
served at the clinic. 


The editor believes that teachers and supet- 
visors of young children will be interested in a 
new publication of the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, The Child. 
This is a monthly news summary, the fourth 
issue of which was published in October. On 
the back of this issue is a graphic representation 
of the Bureau’s organization which indicates 
briefly the types of service provided by its dif- 
ferent divisions. 
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PARENT PREFERENCES OF YOUNG CHIL- 
DREN. By Margarete Simpson. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 652, 1935. Pp. 
vili + 83. 

Numerous psychologists have taken a positive 

sition on the issue whether children are more 
fond of their mothers or fathers. This study con- 
tributes a body of evidence toward the answer to 
the question. Specifically, the experimenter 
sought to discover whether the parent preferred 
by boys differs from that by girls; whether there 
are differences in the preferences of children of 
different ages; and whether there is a relation- 
ship between preference for one parent and the 
behavior of the parent toward the child, ex- 
pressed in such forms as making gifts, punish- 
ing the child and playing with him. 

Five hundred public school children were in- 
cluded in the study; half were boys and half 
girls. Fifty boys and fifty girls were five years 
of age; an equal number were six, seven, eight, 
and nine, respectively. All of the children were 
living with both parents. The fathers were prin- 
cipally unskilled laborers, skilled laborers, and 
small shopkeepers who were absent from home 
about ten hours a day. 

The method of study was that of the personal 
interview. The investigator talked with each 
child personally, asking a series of questions. 
These included such inquiries as the father’s oc- 
cupation, the number of children in the family, 
“Who gives you pennies at home?’ ‘Who 
spanks you at home?” “Whom do you like best 
at home?” “Who plays with you at home?” 
Other questions sought indirect evidence on the 
same matters through the use of pictures and 
short stories. Inquiries also concerned the child's 
dreams. 

In election terminology, we may say the 
mothers win in a landslide. The vote of the boys 
was more than three to one and of the girls 
more than two to one in favor of the mother. 


The only exception was the case of the five-year- 
old girls of whom sixty percent said they pre- 
ferred the father and thirty-six percent the 
mother, The number of children preferring the 
father decreases in each age group from six to 
nine, while the percentage of mother-preference 
increases. 

There is a negative relationship between pun- 
ishment and parent preference. The boys are 
punished more frequently by the fathers and this 
fact is probably one reason why the older chil- 
dren prefer the mother. The fathers, however, 
spent more money, either in cash or in gifts, on 
the children. There is a low correlation between 
preference scores and gift scores. A larger pro- 
portion of five-year-olds receive gifts from the 
father, which may account in part for the father- 
preference of this group. Most of the mothers 
involved remain in the home and take care of 
their children, while a large proportion of the 
fathers go out to work. The continual associa- 
tion between the children and mother may be 
an important cause of the mother-preference. 

The relationship of the fathers to the children 
seems to change around the six-year level. They 
play with the children and give them gifts less 
frequently and punish them more, This change 
probably accounts for their decline in popularity. 
The study reveals no close relationship between 
rank order in the family and parent preference, 
although there is some tendency for the younger 
children to like the mother best and the eldest, 
the father. The mother appears more frequently 
in the children’s dreams than does the father, 
irrespective of the parent preferred. 


A STUDY OF SOME PERSONALITY AS- 
PECTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. By Lily 
Brunschwig. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 687, 1936. Pp. xi + 143. 

The peculiar difficulties confronting deaf chil- 
dren in establishing satisfactory personality ad- 
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justments have been generally recognized. The 
present study represents an attempt to deter- 
mine the characteristic maladjustments of deaf 
children through the use of self-descriptive 
questionnaires. The following specific problems 
were formulated: (1) What relationships exist 
between the scores of deaf children on a per- 
sonality questionnaire and such factors as age, 
intelligence, amount of hearing, and age at 
time hearing was lost? (2) Are significant dif- 
ferences between deaf and hearing children re- 
vealed by such inventories? (3) How do deaf 
children respond to individual test items com- 
pared with hearing children and what insight 
does this give with regard to the psychology of 
deaf children? 

The method pursued was to secure comparable 
groups of deaf and hearing children who filled 
out one or more self-descriptive questionnaires. 
The Rogers Test of Personality Adjustment was 
chosen for preliminary trial, after certain diffi- 
culties in vocabulary were simplified. This test 
gives five diagnostic scores as follows: Personal- 
ity Inferiority, Social Maladjustment, Family 
Maladjustment, Day Dreaming, and Total Score. 
Coefficients of correlation between these scores 
and chronological age, 1.Q , amount of hearing, 
and age at onset of deafness were negligible. The 
scores of deaf boys were less satisfactory in social 
maladjustment and day dreaming than were 
hearing boys; and more so in family maladjust- 
ment. The scores of deaf girls, however, indi- 
cated less maladjustment than hearing girls in 
all areas except family maladjustment. 

The experimenter undertook to devise a per- 
sonality inventory for deaf children which 
should be better adapted to their needs and abili- 
ties than any available. Test items were gathered 
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from many different sources, A preliminary in- 
ventory was assembled and tried out on some 
350 deaf and hearing children. The Long meth- 


od of item validation was employed and a re- — 
vised form of the inventory constructed. This 
was administered to nearly 200 pupils prior to — 


a second revision. 


Scores obtained on this revised inventory 
showed slight but consistent correlations with © 


intelligence, with better hearing, and with later 
age at onset of deafness. In all comparisons be- 
tween the scores of deaf and hearing children 
on this inventory, the deaf scores indicated 
poorer adjustment than the hearing, differences 
being statistically significant in six out of twelve 
comparisons. 


Both the Rogers Test and the Brunschwig In- — 


ventory call for the expression of three wishes. 
The similarity of desire expressed by deaf and 
hearing children was found to be more strik- 
ing than the differences. For each group the 
wishes “‘to be smarter,’ “to have my father and 
mother love me more” rank among the first four 
in order of frequency. The wish to hear better 
ranked from fifth to eighth choice among the 
deaf group, indicating probably that other de- 
sires are of more vital concern than the wish to 
overcome the handicap of deafness. 


Teachers of deaf children rated their pupils 
on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Behavior Rat- 
ing Schedule B. Comparing their ratings with 
the norms for hearing children, it was found 
that the deaf were rated as having slightly fewer 
problem tendencies in intellectual traits and a 
larger number in emotional and social traits. The 
difference was most marked in respect to social 
traits. 
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New A.C.E. BRANCHES 


Your attention is called to the lengthening 
list of mew and reinstated A.C.E. Branches. 
Since copy was prepared for the December issue 
of Childhood Education the following groups 
have affiliated with the Association for Child- 
hood Education: 

Frankfort Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Indiana. 

Orange Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, New Jersey. 

East Carolina Teachers College Association 
for Childhood Education, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 

Wake County Association for Childhood 
Education, North Carolina, 

Oberlin College Association for Childhood 
Education, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Lawrence County Association for Childhood 
Education, Tennessee. 

Maury County Association for Childhood 
Education, Tennessee. 

Bell County Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Texas. 

El Paso County Association for Childhood 
Education, Texas. 

Smith County Association for Childhood 
Education, Texas. 

Vancouver Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Washington. 

Reinstated: Bangor Association for Child- 
hood Education, Maine. 

Helen R. Emmons Club, Mt. Pleasant, Michi- 
gan, 

Minnesota State Association for Childhood 
Education. 

Houston Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Texas. 

Oshkosh Round Table, Wisconsin. 


FOUNDATIONS IN ARITHMETIC 


Are you one of those teachers who has arith- 


metic “teaching problems” ? Then you will wel- 
come the first bulletin of the A.C.E. for 1937, 
“Foundations in Arithmetic.” The place of 
arithmetic in the primary school, trends in 
teaching of arithmetic today, the necessary foun- 
dations for problem solving are some of the 
topics discussed. 

This bulletin was compiled by Ada Polking- 
horne. The contributors to the bulletin are 
Harry O. Gillet, University of Chicago; R. L. 
Morton, University of Ohio; W. A. Brown- 
ell, Duke University; E. L. McDonnell, Jeffer- 
son School, Seattle; Helen Laurie, Board of 
Education, Seattle; and four teachers in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Elementary School. Acting 
in an advisory capacity to Miss Polkinghorne 
and the contributing editors were Clifford 
Woody, University of Michigan; F. B. Knight, 
University of Iowa; Edwina Deans, Greens- 
bore, North Carolina. 

The bulletin will be mailed in January to all 
contributing members of the Association for 
Childhood Education and to the president and 
secretary of each local Branch and State As- 
sociation. Branch members and non-members 
wishing copies of the bulletin may purchase it 
from A.C.E. Headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A.C.E. Tours 


The A.C.E. World Fellowship Committee, 
Mary M. Reed, Chairman, announces that defi- 
nite arrangements have been made for two 
A.C.E. tours during the summer of 1937. One, 
under the leadership of O. F. Mathiasen of 
Antioch College, will visit the Scandinavian 
countries. Academic credits will be given for 
this tour. The other, led by Edith Conard, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
visit the Orient. This party will have for one 
of its main objectives attendance at the confer- 
ence of the World Federation of Education As- 
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sociations in Tokyo, Japan, August 2-7, 1937. 

Those wishing further information concern- 
ing these tours may write to Dr. Mary M. Reed, 
Chairman of the World Fellowship Commit- 
tee of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


News FROM A.C.E. BRANCHES 


California: The Kindergarten-Primary As- 
sociation of California met in Oakland at 
Thanksgiving time for its thirteenth annual 
meeting. The theme was “What Js Education 
for Early Childhood?’ Through the discus- 
sions an attempt was made to look closely at 
the many educative experiences the child has 
everywhere outside the school building, and to 
discover ways of utilizing these experiences in 
the educational program. 

Indiana: The Terre Haute chapters of the 
American Association of University Women 
and the Association for Childhood Education 
sponsored an exhibit during Book Week in 
one of the local stores. The store displayed many 
attractive books for children. Members of the 


two organizations sponsoring the exhibit acted 
as hostesses in the book department throughout 
the week and assisted customers in the selec- 
tion of suitable books for children of various 


ages, 

Missouri: On October 31st forty members of 
the A.C.E. in Kansas City and thirty A.C.E. 
members from St. Louis met for a Halloween 
party at the Lake of the Ozarks. Alice Cusack 
and Jennie Wahlert were the leaders of this 
united group. Evidently these Missouri teachers 
believe that playing together is good prepara- 
tion for working together. 

Tennessee: Last year in Davidson County a 
central library was organized with 1700 vol- 
umes. This year, through the efforts of a repre- 
sentative group of the A.C.E., the Board of 
Education appropriated $1,000 to be spent for 
upper and lower grade books, professional 
books and magazines. A librarian has been ap- 
pointed as an extra member of the elementary 
school faculty. The County Judge made it pos- 
sible for the teachers to have a special room in 
the Court House for the library. 
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1937 SUMMER ROUND-UP 


The Summer Round-Up of the children, ig.” 
augurated in 1925, is a health activity of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The 
object is to send to the entering grade of school — 
or kindergarten a class of children as free as 
possible from remediable defects. 

The program for 1937 includes a canvass 
of the community to locate the children who 
will enter school; a personal visit with the par. 
ents to inform them of the need for an exami. © 
nation; an examination in the spring to dig 
cover the child’s physical condition; follow- 
visits to the home to urge that the advice of © 
the examining physician and dentist be folk 
lowed; and a check-up in the fall to find out” 
if the advice of the examining doctor and den & 
tist has been carried out. It is hoped that each 
local parent-teacher association will assist im 
carrying through this program for 1937. 


CHILD LABOR Day 


Child labor conditions in many sections of © 
America are still a disgrace to a “land of op- 
portunity.” 

Only eight states have laws prohibiting fac- 
tory employment for children under sixteen, — 

Child labor still flourishes in the beet fields. 

Turpentine farms and other branches of the 
southern lumber industry still thrive on child 
labor. . 

Youngsters who, in our own homes, would 
be considered babies, work a “sun-up, sun- 
down” day. _ 

Each year, for over thirty years, the National 
Child Labor Committee has set aside the last 
week-end in January as Child Labor Day. Plan 
your observance of this day now. It is only 
through your continued and heightened sup- 
port that the job can be completed and ratifica- 
tion of the Child Labor Amendment achieved. 
Send for the packet of child labor literature pre- 
pared by the National Child Labor Committee, % 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price 25¢. | 

President Roosevelt said: “Of course, I am 
in favor of the Child Labor Amendment. It is” 
my opinion that the matter hardly requires fur-_ 
ther academic discussion, The right path has” 
been definitely shown.” a 











